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Your Salary— 


Is any of it really yours? 
every pay day in a place where it stays your money? 

A Savings Account is a tool that makes savings more 
and surer of results— 
open every 


Do you put at least a dollar 


convenient, more profitable 
A place to pay money to yourself, 
day and every Monday evening till 7:30— 
Open an account with us. Then pay something to your- 
self on every salary day. 


business 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 
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tisay Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 
Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 
Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Eleventh and Olive Sts. 


Branch stores open evenings. 








Your gas bill carries a coupon 
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You Don’t Need a Letter 


of Introduction 


or a personal introduction to open a savings 
account at the Mercantile Trust Company. 
All in the world you have to do is to walk 
through the door and say-to the first employe 
you meet—‘“I want to open a Mercantile Sav- 
ings Account.” 


@ You will be accompanied to the New Account 
Desk—a card will be filled out for you, which 
you will sign. You will be taken to the proper 
window—you'll make your deposit and be 
given your little gray passbook with the amount 
of your deposit entered in it. 

¢. You'll not feel as if you were among a lot of strangers 
—you'll feel at home. You won’t be made to feel 
that you ought to know all about the banking busi- 


ness and that your questions are foolish or unneces- 
sary. You’ll be made welcome in every way. 


We want your savings account—you need a 
savings account. Open it to-day—$1 will do it. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


(Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection.) 


Eighth and Locust 
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BURN COKE 


St. Louis By-Product 
Elkhorn-Laclede 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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A. J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 
‘Where to go 


““GICARDI'S”’ 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 
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BOOKS Piece! Reader's Book Stor 
at 4:3 3 8 703 Locust Street 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


T looks like peace with Mexico, and peace 
| with honor, too. ‘‘Glory hallelujah” is 
all the country has to say. This country 
doesn’t want war. The world’s supply already 
exceeds the demand. 
of of 

THE big offensive of the Allies, finally pre- 
pared, is on. But those who think that Ger- 
many is not prepared for the event and that 
the drive will go through her lines of men 
easily, have another think coming. Win or 
lose, the drive should end the war. If it wins, 
Germany may ask peace. If it loses, the Allies 
will probably consider terms. But the cost in 
lives! 

 & 

For the present there’s a lull in the presi- 
dential campaign. It will not really open until 
Mr. Hughes declares himself in fuller detail 
on the issues. The struggle will be between 
the men—Wilson and Hughes. The platforms 
count for very little. Which man will im- 
press the voters as being the better to trust at 
the head of affairs? The country knows Wil- 
son. It has not yet sized up Hughes. And 
Hughes is trying to size up a situation that is 
very changeable. 


AJ J 
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MissouRI Democrats must choose between 
Col. Fred Gardner for Governor and statutory 
prohibition with a health and safety clause 
preventing a referendum. Col. Gardner is 
against it. Missouri defeated prohibition by 
over 200,000 votes a few years ago, and the 
policy should not be foisted on the State with- 
out some proof that the people have changed 
their mind. There can be no proof without 
a referendum. Col. Gardner should get for 
the nomination and for the election the vote 
of every believer in personal liberty and direct 
legislation. 
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THE call for troops for service in Mexico 
has shown how unprepared the country is for 
a real war. The response of the men was 
quick and splendid. But against a powerful 
enemy, adequately ready, the soldier boys 
would have had no show at all for their lives. 
There can be no more argument against pre- 
paredness. The facts clamor, “Be ready!” 

Our newspapers are playing up too strongly 
the epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 
York City. They forget the power of sugges- 
tion. ‘They are likely to precipitate a panic 
in other cities. | News should not be sup- 
pressed, of course, but we know the news- 
papers, how they magnify bad news. 

fe of 

THOSE persons who think it a “grand” idea 
that, as someone has suggested, the workers 
who stay at work should support the families 
of those who go to war, thereby assuring that 
all should share in bearing the burden as well 
as in participating in the benefits of govern- 
ment, should go back to the Mrrror of May 
12th and read Florence Converse’s story, “Mrs. 
Maxwell and the Unemployed,” taken from 
the May Atlantic. Mrs. Maxwell asked all her 
household help to cut a dollar from their wages 
that she might employ another indoor man, 
thus relieving unemployment. The indoor man 


was a good servant but—he read olstoi in his 
leisure moments. He left and he wrote a letter 


to the Socialist paper in which he queried | 


how many unemployed would benefit in a fac- 
tory of one thousand hands where $1,000 per 
week was saved by such a programme as 
Mrs. Maxwell inaugurated. It was ‘Tolstoi who 
said that we are willing to do anything for the 
poor but—get off their backs. 
fe of 
St. Louis garbage wagon drivers have gone 
back to work after a five days’ strike, on the 
Mayor’s promise that their pay wiil be in- 
creased from $50 to $65 per month. The pay 
is little enough. The victory for the drivers 
brings home to all of us the importance to the 
body social at times of those who do the most 
lowly work. The garbage wagon driver’s job 
is not a nice one, but there’s nothing ignoble in 
his service as an humble sanitarian. ‘All ser- 
ice ranks the same with God.” 
tt 
Many employers gave their help a vacation 
from Saturday noon until Wednesday morn- 
ing. I don’t believe any concern who threw 
in Monday, July 3rd, lost any money by it. I 
don’t believe the extra day off delayed any im- 
portant work. If we would all really work 
when we work, it seems probable that we’d 
get as much done in four days as we now do 
in seven. Some people think we are having 
too many holidays. I don’t. It won’t be long 
until the half holiday on Saturday in summer 
shall become a whole holiday. And in time 
the eight-hour working day will be a six- 
hour day. After that, who knows what may 
not come in shorter working time? 
ele of 
LINN Boyp Porvrer died almost forgotten 
in Boston the other day. In the early nineties 
his novels, written under the name of “Albert 
Ross,” were prairie-fire best sellers, fanned by 
the condemnations of the preacher. He was 
his own publisher and got all the profits. No 
literary artist, but he could tell a story to take 


your breath away. 
te “ y fe 


The Blight 


By W. M. R. 


HAT’S to be done in order to stop the 
W spread of the blighted district in 
St. Louis? A meeting called recent- 
ly to consider the subject adjourned without 
doing any considering, because the owners of 
property in the blighted region were not suffi- 
ciently interested to attend. The supposition 
is that they want the city to do whatever may 
be done. The blight is on the property owners 
—not on the property. ‘The property is run 
down because the owners ran up its price, 
would not improve and the city developed in 
regions beyond them. ‘Their property was 
an obstacle and the city, in its progress, 
jumped over it. That the region can be re- 
habilitated in any other way than through the 
efforts of its landlords, is out of the question, 
as matters stand. It should not be improved 
at the expense of all the other people of the 
city. 

That the blighted district can be saved now 
is doubtful, in any event. The multiplication 
of apartments in the West End is marvelous. 
The two-room, three-room apartment is draw- 
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ing the people away from the heart of the city. 
The bath and the in-a-door bed and the kitch- 
enette are not to be had down town, and be- 
sides, the new apartment buildings are out of 
the region of smoke and noise. An apart- 
ment house like Georgian Court will take into 
itself half the population of a good-sized ward. 
And the people it will house will be housed 
in something like real style, with a park of 
their own, garages in the basement and swell- 
dom’s statelier palaces and lawns all about. 
There’s an apartment house for two hundred 
and fifty families and before it is finished every 
apartment is taken except eighteen. It is in its 
way as imposing as the St. Regis. It will empty 
at once two hundred and fifty small houses 
and flats. ‘There are an hundred apartment 
houses going up and renting before comple- 
tion. The apartments rent for from $27.50 
per month to $75 and $80. They will suck 
the tenants out of their homes in areas now 
far outside the blighted district. In no short 
time the blighted region will be found extend- 
ing far west of Vandeventer avenue, its pres- 
ent limit. ‘The landlords who improve their 
land are getting the tenants. The builder is 
the useful man. The landholder who doesn’t 
use his land is holding the town back. He 
has overstayed his market and he finds his 
taxes creeping up on his rents. And the city 
is a disgrace to‘itself from at least Eighteenth 
street to Vandeventer avenue, save in a few 
spots. 

Nothing would be more benign for the town 
than a fire that would sweep away the shacks. 
Yet when the city proposed to establish the 
parkway, were the blighted landlords for it? 
Not they. ‘They would have had to pay for 
the parkway, in taxes proportioned to its 
benefits to themselves. Yet when the park- 
way was proposed the owners of the land in 
the benefited region raised their prices at once. 
The landlord, as such, divorced from what- 
ever other functions he may possess, is no 
good. 

It is suggested that the city might remove 
the blight by sweepingly condemning a large 
part ot the area, and using some of the con- 
demned land for a park or parks, public build- 
ings of one kind or another, a plaza and so 
forth, and then selling all the land not so 
used to citizens who would pay for it accord- 
ing to the value given it by the city’s activities 
in making the site more valuable. ‘The city 
cannot go in for this excess condemnation. It 
is against the State law. But even if the city 
could do this—as some day it will—the result 
would still be to increase the value of property 
of other landlords around the improved re- 
gion. And the landlords so benefited would 
coin the city’s work into higher rents without 
yielding the city any proportionate increase in 
taxes. The landlord is always in the way. 
He /rofits by every form of municipal im- 
provement and progress and howls when he is 
taxed to, pay for it. He won’t build because 
he is taxed for his building. He wants to rent 
his land at its top value and make the tenant 
pay for the building, for the taxes on the 
building and the ground as well. For the time 
being, the landlord in the blighted region is in 
hard lines, apparently, but we must not forget 
the rake-off he has enjoyed from the unearned 
increment in the days before his boosted rent 
drove people further west to better homes or 
stores than he would provide. Now, when the 
saving of the blighted region is up to him, he 
will not do anything. He sits tight and holds 
up his land value in the face of depreciation 
creeping in upon him from every quarter. 

The Southern hotel is a dusty morgue. 
Tony Faust’s world-famous restaurant is 
closed for good. ‘The St. James hotel is 
closed. Pine and Chestnut streets are dead. 
Walnut street and Clark avenue are dry-rot- 
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ting. Lucas avenue, Morgan street and other 
thoroughfares are steadily and rapidly de- 
teriorating. Franklin avenue was once like 
the Lowery. It is now obsolescent. Chou- 
teau avenue is no more a great street and 
Cass avenue is dilapidating. ‘The building of 
the city is far to the West. It has lapped over 
into St. Louis County and the county gets 
whatever taxes there may be collected. ‘this 
town is decayed at its core. ‘That core is 
what the visitor chiefly sees. He sees it and 
thinks the city’s motto is “lor Rent.” He 
says to himself, “I must get out of this grave- 
yard fallen into desuetude.” And he does get 
out as soon as possible—as the Democratic 
convention did. The fault is the St. Louis 
landlords’. Nothing can be done to stop our 
decline and fall if the landlords won't do it. 
Anything the city as a city may do will be to 
the benefit of the landlords and that benefit 
will not distribute to the people as a whole. 

Meanwhile there is growing up across the 
river a community that will establish a city 
reaching from Alton to East Carondelet that 
will be bigger than St. Louis in fifty years. 
This greater city is building up because the 
landlords of St. Louis ask too much for their 
land and factories and warehouses are build- 
ing on the cheaper land across the river. More- 
over, I’m told that the manufacturer over there 
can get money easier from Chicago than from 
St. Louis. I’m told that the mail service be- 
tween Alton and Chicago is better than be- 
tween Alton and St. Louis. Social relations 
are closer between the towns across the river 
and Chicago than between those towns and St. 
Louis. Once the payrolls of the factories in 
those towns came over to St. Louis, but now 
they don’t. Workers have moved from here 
over there. Homes are to be had cheaper. 
Rents are lower. And nobody in any of those 
towns likes St. Louis because this big city 
has been trying to deprive those towns of the 
natural advantage they have in rates on coal 
owing to their being nearer to the Illinois coal 
mines. And it is St. Louis landlords who have 
been fighting this natural advantage of the 
Kast Side communities. 

The landlords want to smash the Terminal 
Association, they say, for its so-called arbi- 
trary on coal. What they really want is to 
dissolve the unitary terminals here and sell 
land to the component roads of the associa- 
tion. They want to destroy the ‘Terminal 
when it is a notorious fact that the manufac- 
turer whose factory is on the Terminal tracks 
is better served at less cost than the manu- 
facturer who is not on the tracks. Ground 
rent keeps forty factories out of St. Louis 
where the Terminal charge on coal across the 
river keeps out one. ‘lhe Business Men’s 
League brings manufacturers here to set up 
their plants and the lower land value in East 
St. Louis, Madison and Venice, lures the 
manufacturers over there with the workers fol- 
lowing. ‘The Terminal Association has to 
beg on its knees for facilities to accommodate 
St. Louis business because land speculators are 
fighting it. It gives up to the city miles of 
tracks and it cannot get in return yard-room 
for its freight cars. It has to do its freight 
storing and assorting across the river. It has 
been forced by land speculators here to expend 
millions of dollars across the river—millions 
it wanted to expend on this side. It has been 
forced against its protest to build up the towns 
across the river and then it is blamed for 
their growth. This has helped cause the down 
town blight in this city. This has prevented 
the erection of factories and warehouses in 
the region that is blighted. It has made our 
river front dead. 


The blight on St. Louis is landlordism—land 
speculation. 


Wage Arbitration 
By W. M. R. 


UCH discussion there is just now over 
M the deadlock between the railroads and 
their employes over hours and wages. 
Managers and agents of the unions have been 
unable to reach a basis of agreement. The 
union men are now taking a vote to determine 
whether they will go on a country-wide strike, 
No one wants a strike, but how is it to be 
prevented? There is a well-supported sugges- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall take up the matter and decide as between 
the bosses and the workers. Others want the 
issue decided under the arbitration provision 
of the Erdman law. Everybody is calling for 
arbitration, and the union men answer, as the 
employers have answered so often before, 
“There is nothing to arbitrate.” Of course, 
there is something to arbitrate. But the ques- 
tion is, how is it to be arbitrated? Is there 
any law of arbitration as there is for the set- 
tlement of other disputes than those between 
employer and employed ? 

It seemed to me that | might find an answer 
in an article in The American Economic Re- 
view for June, 1916. ‘The article is written by 
Mr. Wilson Compton, of Dartmouth College— 
absit omen! ‘The article occupies nineteen 
pages of the review, and it is a good article, 
with its limitation of vision to the end of the 
writers nose. I have endeavored to sum- 
marize and condense Mr. Compton’s article 
and | think | have done it fairly, down to its 
Jack Bunsby conclusion. It is in order to say, 
however, that there couldn't be any but a Jack 
Bunsby conclusion to Mr. Compton’s article— 
“Wage Theories in Industrial Arbitration’ — 
written as it is without any sign that its author 
knows or cares anything for natural rights. 
So, here’s my syllabus! 

A principle cannot be arbitrated; to sub- 
mit it is to abandon it. Wages have been arbi- 
trated, but never conclusively, satisfactorily. 
There are two ways of viewing the wage ques- 
tion; from the standpoint of public policy or 
welfare, from the viewpoint of individualistic 
competition—the sentimental and the scientific. 
Seldom do the two views coincide, except at 
the end when, of course, the wages must not 
be antagonistic to social welfare. Most of the 
wage arbitrations have been conciliations, not 
arbitrations proper. Conciliation still leaves 
the opposing parties with the power of ulti- 
mate settlement. In arbitration, the power of 
settlement is in a third party; the terms are 
obligatory on the disputants. Most arbitra- 
tions in this country have been bargainings, 
not adjudications. And Union Labor insists 
that wages cannot be adjudicated, that in so 
far as arbitration is compulsory it is a vicious 
thing, lowering a man and his labor to the 
level of a commodity. Conciliation or bar- 
gaining is the easiest way out of present 
difficulty. It involves no distinct wage-theory. 

\Vage-theory is not settled. Labor goes for 
the minimum wage. ‘That is a social welfare 
approach to the problem. Unionists have 
complained that wages are slow to follow 
prices. Prof. Compton says wages are fixed 
by prices, not prices by wages. Arbitrators 
here have granted wage advances on the basis 
of the increased cost of living. To the econo- 
mist this is not satisfactory. ‘There is, ap- 
parently, no way of determining whether an 
industry can afford to pay the wages demand- 
ed. Profits do not give a basis, because profits 
vary and wages have to be fixed for whole 
classes of business. In the anthracite arbitra- 
tion in 1902, the commission said industrial 
peace was the object sought and the operators 
had to meet the award by adjusting their 
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business so they could meet it, whether they 
could aftord it or not. 

Most arbitrations have amounted to nothing 
more than “split the difference,” and they have 
not satisfied anybody. ‘They have not dis- 
tributed the social income as either employers 
or employes think it should be distributed. 
So far as any wage theory emerges from the 
arbitrations in Australia, it is always the 
theory of the living wage—the wage to satisfy 
the normal needs of a human being in a 
civilized community. If an employer cannot 
pay that and thrive, he’d better get out of busi- 
ness. In a case at Adelaide, Justice Gordon 
ruled: “If any particular industry cannot keep 
going and pay its employes at least 7 shillings 
a day of eight hours, it must shut up.” Seven 
shillings are $1.75, Similar language express- 
es the same thought in other rulings. The 
idea is that the living wage must be kept be- 
yond the reach of bargaining. The worker 
only attains near to a contractual level with 
the emplover when he starts from a living 
wage. From there bargaining may start. 

Compulsory arbitration doesn’t assure what 
is sought. It checks the strong unions’ efforts 
for wages as far above the living wage, as the 
wages of the sweated workers are below it. 
It disarms the strike—and that means peace, 
with paralysis of wages. On the other hand, 
if compulsory arbitration keeps down high 
wages it raises low wages. ‘The strike is of 
no value to the weaker wage-earners. In all 
this there is no wage theory. It is based 
solely on social considerations, and the result 
is that the workers demand the living wage 
plus as much more as they can secure. This 
comes back to the principle of wage value. 
Australia’s experience with compulsory arbi- 
tration seems to be summarized thus: wages 
have tended to rigidity; development has re- 
versed from contract to status, which is the 
way it should not develop, according to Sir 
Henry Maine’s dictum; the inefficient entre- 
preneurs obstruct wage increases; the cost of 
production is increased, but, needless to say, 
all these conclusions are modified or disputed 
or qualified by considerations offered by one 
side or the other. In one Australian ruling 
the court granted a wage increase to the 
amount that he thought the workers could 
exact by means of a strike. Employers say 
that arbitration levels down skill. However, it 
is noted that the tendency of arbitration has 
been to consider the working human being 
rather than the interests of the industry in 
which he is employed. The practice of the 
theory of the living wage in arbitration has 
worked out not as distribution of income, but 
as redistribution. 

Mr. Compton concludes that whether wages 
ought to follow prices, or prices wages, can- 
not be determined, but the fact remains, to 
quote Mr. S. N. D. North, “that the living 
wage is only possible under conditions which 
allow the living price.” ‘This is a law which 
unionism cannot repeal. In fine, arbitration 1s 
only a way of finding a way of getting along, 
for the time being, between the worker and 
the employer. There is not any law. At best, 
arbitrators are sympathetic to the workers, and 
generous in distributing income which is not 
their own. “Split the difference’? works out 
in exorbitant demands so that the arbitrator 
will “split” down to “what's about right.” 

Mrrror readers will observe, not without 
amusement, that the wage theory as Mr. 
Compton dallies with it, takes no account of 
the fact that wages are chiefly kept down bv 
keeping land prices up. Mr. Compton doesn’t 
say anything about the keeping of land out of 
use, and making jobs scarcer than men. If 
land were loosed to occupancy and use, by 
annihilating rent, there would be more jobs 
than men and wages would rise automatically 
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to what would be their product value. If 
industry were untaxed and only privilege 
taxed, industry would increase and expand 
and privilege would have no rake-off to de- 
preciate wages. The worker would get the 
full value of his work, which is all to which 
he is entitled. 
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Some Thoughts About War 


By W. M. R. 


HERE are many readers of the Mirror who 

T remonstrate against my tolerance for the 

idea of war, or denounce it in terms of what 

they conceive to be righteous indignation. Very 
well—war ought to be abolished, but how? 

Most of us thought, prior to August Ist, 1914, 
that war was improbable, even impossible. We had 
it all reasoned out to a conclusion. Peoples were 
too well educated to stand for war. The nations 
could not bear the expense of war. Public opinion 
would not permit war. Internationalism had so 
strongly ramified men’s thinking that the belligerent 
extreme of nationalism was obsolete. Arbitration 
was the generally accepted solvent of all difficulties 
between civilized governments. The Hague tribunal 
was the salvation of the world. And then the storm 
broke. It still rages after eighteen months and 
none of the belligerents is willing to talk peace 
except on the terms of the conqueror. We are 
ourselves on the verge of war with Mexico. The 
better thinking of the world was all wrong. 

Most of us are still convinced that war is irra- 
tional but war is a hideous, world-shaking fact. 
More than that, behind this fact looms a certain 
idealism which oppugns the idealism of pacificism. 
There is evident a spiritual essence in war—or else 
all those men who willingly, even gladly go to 
death for their countries are our intellectual and 
moral inferiors—‘finished and finite clods, untrou- 
bled by a spark.” That is absurd. All men are 
as good and, broadly speaking, as wise as the few 
intellectuals. If we believe in and love the people, 
we must admit that they are not wholly wrong in 
accepting war as the ulitma ratio. I don't believe 
that all the people are wrong, are of evil heart. 
And I do believe that some things are worse than 
pain and death. And while most furious pacifists 
think their opposition to war is spiritual, I think it 
is materialistic. Too many folk are enamoured 
of mere physical well-being. And too many more 
think that we may change our intellectual and 
moral stature, by many cubits, by taking thought. 

I don’t believe that education changes the nature 
of man. At least I do not believe that education, 
as an acquired characteristic, is transmissible to 
or through the many. Every man’s education in the 
twentieth century has to start just where started 
the education of the earliest man of whom we have 
record. That is why, from generation to genera- 
tion, the fundamental instincts of man do not change, 
however they may be apparently overlaid by educa- 
tion or reason. They will break through the thin 
crust of what we call civilization, and I am not 
so sure that all those instincts are so in conflict 
with reason considered sub specie aeternitatis, as 
many of our good-hearted logic-worshipers fondly 
think they can prove. The fundamental stuff of 
man does not change—at least it changes incredibly 
slowly if at all. An assumption that those quali- 
ties in the fundamental man-stuff which make for 
ereed or for war are rapidly or sweepingly alterable 
by our own effort, is a triumph of hope and faith 
over experience in the aggregate. 

I find in the Scientific American of June 24th, 
an editorial on this subject which contains a state- 
ment representing fairly my position with regard to 
human improvability—not perfectability. It points 
out a striking analogy in physics to the pointed prob- 
lem in psychology we are now considering. I quote: 





“Tt is well known that on the modern election 


theory the dimensions and mass of a material. body 
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change in the direction of the motion of the body, 
the extent of the change depending on the velocity 
of the body. Well, now, this is a very important fact, 
and yet in all ordinary dynamical calculations we 
take no notice whatever of this fact. We treat 
the bodies concerned just as if no change of the 
kind took place. Our justification is that at the 
velocities with which we are concerned in ordi- 
nary dynamics the change is experimentally in- 
appreciable. The moral for social reformers is 
obvious. We grant that man’s fundamental na- 
ture may change and is changing, but we suggest 
that for the periods of time with which the social 
reformer is concerned, such changes are inappre- 
ciable. 

“Of course, there may be social] reformers who 
are chiefly concerned with what human society 
will be like a million years hence. Our remarks 
do not apply to them; in this respect their re- 
searches are analogous to the researches made on 
particles moving with velocities approaching that 
of light; except that in the latter case we know 
the researches have furnished valuable results, 
while in the case of the former we may be per- 
mitted to doubt. The fact that the fundamental 
qualities of human nature are practically invari- 
able seems simple enough, and yet not only many 
Utopias, but many schemes of immediate social 
reform fail to take that fact sufficiently into ac- 
count, 


“For those of us who wish war to be abolished 
from the earth, it would be bad policy to rely upon 
the extension of education to effect our purpose. 
Actual repressive measures will have to be intro- 
duced, and it is difficult to see how this can be 
done without making the ultimate appeal an appeal 
to force. We cannot alter the nature of man, and 
the fact that many people now dislike war has 
probably less to do with education than is gen- 
erally supposed. There have always been peo- 
Ple who disliked war, and in the ‘Agamemnon’ of 
Aeschylus we find exactly the same comments 
on the senseless waste of war that we find at the 
present day.” 


This is not to say that we should quit agitating 
against war, that we should oppose no resistance to 
the influences making for war. It is to say, though, 
that we.must recognize the impossibility of pre- 
venting a primal appeal to force when peoples are 
seized with the idea that the possibility of adjust- 
ing differences on a reasonable basis is exhausted. 
It is not asserted that man is only another form 
of physical dynamics; we know that man can change 
his own nature, though not suddenly or to the 
extent that so many theoretical perfectionists sup- 
pose. He is somewhat less savage and brutal than 
he was, and he has made himself so, but at that 
the veneer of rationalistic civilization is mighty thin, 
not only in spots, but everywhere. He may become 
a perfectly rational creature in time, but his process 
of becoming is probably as slow as those processes 
which the physicists tell us will ultimately bring 
back to chaos and old night the visible material 
universe. 


Peace may be desirable, but war may be the only 
means to the end. Take the present war, for ex- 
ample. I don’t know anything that constitutes such 
an educative influence against war as this greatest 
outburst of feral passion that the world has ever 
known. It is scrapping many things. It is ex- 
posing many fallacies in government, in economics. 
It is changing the face of the world. Doubtless it 
is scrapping good things with the bad in the plan- 
etary house-cleaning. But that is a way nature has, 
and war is nature, the most incalculable, the most 
elusive kind of nature, the nature of which the 
least possible developments are predicable—human 
nature. I might say even that that war is educa- 
tion—education by pain and destruction. The war 
seems to be, in many of its aspects, a war against 
war. Certainly there never was as much public 
opinion against war as has been generated by the 
present cataclysm. And after the war that public 
opinion will be stronger still. 


Some people say that the world will forget the 
lessons of the world conflict in a few years, as the 
lessons of our Civil War and the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Chino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
wars were forgot. If so, it only proves the fallacy 
of the idea that education will prevent war. If 
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people will forget the horrors of the experience of 
war, they can hardly be expected to bear strongly 
in mind the demonstrations of mere dialectic against 
The change in human na- 
England, France, 


strife between nations. 
ture is as small as it is slow. 
and Germany are educated nations but they fight 
none the less fiercely for that—as fiercely as the 
less educated Russians and Turks. 


The war spirit, then, is an ineluctable fact. When 
it gets into play there is no stopping it. There is 
no way of heading it off once it is started. There 


is no way of assuring that it will not get a start. 
The world was supposed to be committed to arbitra- 
tion, but Berchtold replied to Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal of arbitration between Austria and Serbia, 
“Why, that would be to submit to an areopagus,” 
and the demarche to Belgrade stood. Germany 
went to war feeling that arbitration could do nothing 
for her as against Anglo-Franco-Russian determina- 
tion to strangle her. Reason abdicated in Europe 
two years ago, and there’s no making sure that she 
will hold her seat for long when that seat shall have 
been resumed. War is a fact that must be allowed 
for, and it must be prepared for. It is to be 
minimized as a possibility by having recourse to the 
application of every possible factor of safety, but 
those factors, we must admit, will sometimes fail. 
We may establish an international league of peace 
with a force to punish the nation wantonly breaking 
the peace, but there we are,—back to force again 
and the whole dream of peace is shattered. Your 
true pacifist does not accept the idea that the way 
to check force is by force. 

Nations, of course, like men, should so act as not 
to provoke war. Granted. But that cannot be for a 
long time to come. And if ever they act that way, 
it will be because of something like a_ religious 
effect in their hearts rather than a political pro- 
cedure. And so long as one nation will not act in 
that fashion, there will be danger of war—if only 
of war upon it by others to make it behave. War- 
spirit long suppressed is the more violent when it 
does throw off the inhibitions. That is what makes 
this war so terrible. Its horrors would not hurt 
us so if we had not so long and fondly held the 
peace-thought. We know it is unreason, but we 
know that there is no reason in the great natural 
forces. So we must accept war though we do not 
approve it. 

For all this, we need not give up attempts to stop 
or to prevent war. We do not give up trying to live 
because we know we shall surely die. We need not 
abandon education because we know its limitation. 
We must not quit trying for peace or fighting war. 
But when war comes we must make the best of it. 
There is nothing else we can do than to try to stop 
it aS soon as we can and make what provision human 
reason can devise against its recurrence. And war 
is not wholly made by “the upper classes,” “the 
interests,” or whatever you may call them. War is 
made by clashes of ideals and purposes and it lies 
not in you or me to assert broadly that those ideals 
and purposes are wholly evil because they are not 
ours. 

Doubtless if we were reasonable there would be 
no war. But we are not solely reasoning beings. 
There are other things in us than reason and they 
are not things, evidently, that the race can get along 
without, They are things higher than reason, and 
lower. They are part of the race’s driving power. 
They burst forth into activity in war—not so fre- 
quently, perhaps, as of old, but they do burst forth 
and with more catastrophic effect. We cannot 
reason them away: indeed, they give direction often 
to our reason. They cannot be ignored. They are 
in the way of peace and of reform, generally speak- 
ing, but at times those things work out for good. 
War has won the world some good things. They 
might have been won peacefully, but—they were 
not. 


There are things worth fighting for. It does no 


good to say that they might be had otherwise. Peo- 
ple reach a stage at which those other proffered 
means to attainment do not promise the attainment. 
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Then they fight. They may not be right, but the 
fact remains that there’s nothing either good or 
bad but thinking makes it so. We people who 
think we are the only thinkers may say the fighters 
are wrong, but that does not prove it. The appeal to 
Christ's example is a powerful one. The Saviour 
died for His ends. Others are willing to die for 
their ends—ends beyond self, ends for world-better- 
ment. The Saviour’s principles seem to work out 
slowly like those physical laws of change to which 
reference is made above, though more appreciably. 
His kingdom approaches, but men are not yet up 
to its requirements, not equal to its conditions. Love 
will rule the world, some day, but the way thereto 
is through much of violence yet. And if we re- 
pudiate force altogether, there is but one alternative 
for man, and that is submission to the evils against 
which force is the last appeal. Let us love all we 
can, say I, but let us fight when we must for what 
we think and feel is right. 
‘ 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 

ERHAPS it doesn’t matter what I’ve been read- 
Pp ing, but books are the only adventures I have 
these days, and writing about war and pol- 
itics and single tax would be unendurable if one 

couldn’t change the tune once in a while. Well— 
There’s “The Psychology of The Unconscious,” 
by C. G. Jung, translated by Beatrice M. Hinkle, 
M. D. (Moffat, Yard & Co., New York). This is a 
book that goes Freud several better. Freud says 
the wish is the origin of all thought, and you'd 
think to read Freud that the only wishes are of 
concupiscence. Jung worships the libido—and the 
libido is concupiscence complicated by incest. He 
proves it by interpreting all poetry and art and emo- 
tion by his fixed idea. I stood Jung patiently until 
he began to discover libido as the motif of Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha.” Can’t you imagine Longfel- 
low libidinizing? Jung can’t see anything but sex 
as the origin of everything. His psychology is a 
revel of much learning in a morris-dance around a 
phallus. It is science gone mad upon a theory of 
the idealization of our primitive bestialities. There 
is a lot of curious lore in the book, all twisted 
and tortured to demonstrate that all life is but a 

protean manifestation of libido. 
of 

Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago Poems” (the Macmil- 
lan Co., New York) are innocent of libido. They 
are free verse, utterly undecorative free verse. They 
are catalogic, with little selection. Mr. Sandburg 
sees life with terrific vividness, in all its muddled, 
chaotic clutter and he tells it to you blurtily, blunt- 
ly. He hears life the same way and repeats it. No 
composer he—he gives you Chicago as a futurist 
painter paints his mingled memories of a night all 
jumbled together, without perspective, without back- 
ground. But Sandburg feels through eyes and ears. 
His senses are all sympathy. So his somewhat 
staccato notations upon Chicago have veritable life 
in them. He is a revolutionist but he doesn’t argue 
in his verse. He simply states the status quo out of 
court. His power is in his apparent detachment, but 
his real ferocity of interest in the case against the 
social system. He sings Chicago by showing us 
Chicago crude, cruel, vast. He damns Chicago from 
its own point of view, not from that of culture. 
He damns it with a mighty passion of seeing and 
saying what he sees. Imagine “The Jungle” put 
into an ascetic form of imagism—that is “Chicago 
Poems.” But for his hate of hate, his love of love, 
Sandburg would be intolerable. He sees beauty 
too, but does he tell you it is beauty? Not he. 
He simply sets it down alongside of horror or sor- 
didness. The analysis and synthesis are left to you. 


Strange how little we have heard of Martin 
Andersen Nex6, the Danish novelist who wrote 
“Pelle, The Conqueror” (Holt & Co., New York). 
Three volumes of it have been issued in transla- 


tion—‘“Boyhood,” ‘Apprenticeship,’ ‘The Great 
Struggle.” A fourth volume, ‘‘Victory,” is to come. 
Here is an epic of poverty. Nex6 knows poverty as 
Burns knew it, as Gissing knew it—poverty of the 
country and of the great town—Copenhagen. He 
tells of it naturalistically, without shame. Incidents 
apparently unimportant in themselves are strung 
along and then all at once you see that they make 
a great picture, that character has been built up into 
solidity by all the little points. The hero, Pelle, 
seems to have been set up as a mark for everything 
to happen to him. He seems to do nothing to life, 
but life does everything to him. He dwells amid 
the very common people with whom life is very 
much in the raw, and somehow after you have 
come a long way with him through not the nicest 
ways of life you see it has its own beauty of spirit. 
There are lovely souls among these poor. Pelle’s 
father is unforgettable in his uncomplaining forti- 
tude in poverty and a girl or two shine with 
angelic brightness through the world’s dark stain. 
A mad giant of a workman is another Polyphemus. 
Pelle is a youth who endures. But the hero is not 
Pelle. Labor is the hero—Labor just beginning to 
feel its own power. Pelle becomes its incarnation. 
And he never rants or raves. He simply does his 
duty by Labor. You should read the story of the 
great strike, of Pelle’s getting in among the scabs 
in a factory and leading them out to join the 
strikers, of his apotheosis and his denunciation, 
of his wife’s sacrifice of herself, of his father’s 
death in his ragpicker’s hovel—it is not didactic, it 
is human: it isn’t a story that is sorry for itself, nor 
hot-gospeling class hatred. It is biography touched 
with high imagination and is as comedic as tragic— 
realistic always but never wallowing in its natural- 
ism. Pelle is.a fine soul and true and tender—a 
man of the people, unsmirched by the dregs he has 
come through. One of the things I have to live for 
is the reading of the fourth volume of “Pelle, The 


Conqueror”—“Victory’”—when it shall appear. 
” 





Horace Kephart used to be librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library in St. Louis. His avocation was life 
in the wilds. He has written one of the breeziest 
books I have ever read—“Our Southern Highland- 
ers” (the Outing Co., New York). He tells of the 
people in the mountains of Carolina and Tennessee. 
And his telling has the tang of the people them- 
selves, people whom civilization has passed by. These 
mountaineers live largely by doing without most of 
modernity’s contraptions. They are never far from 
starvation’s verge. They speak the speech of the 
seventeenth century. They are shiftless—the men at 
least—suspicious, loyal to friends, vindictive to foes. 
They make and often drink moonshine whiskey— 
their forbears started the Whiskey Rebellion under 
Washington and the children’s teeth are still on 
edge against the revenue agents. They hunt bears 
over mountain wildernesses and they spring their 
own teeth with a nail and a mallet. They are the peo- 
ple John Fox, Jr., and Miss Mary N. Murfree have 
put in their novels. They are the people who saved 
Kentucky to the Union. They have intermarried and 
produced “morons.” They are the feudists we read 
about. Scant is their fare, narrow their scope of 
mind, from our modern view, but as Kephart shows 
them they are just what the Highlanders were whom 
Scott wrote and sang. His studies in their vocab- 
ulary are a philological treat—and I found in his 
interesting and amusing examples of their locutions 
nothing of those archaisms from the mountains 
that are supposed to be enshrined in the writings of 
“Patience Worth.” Kephart is, as he says, “a de- 
scriptive writer,” but he does not let description 
carry him away. He does give you the sense of 
mountain scenery. His interiors are as good as his 
landscapes; he can describe men and women and 
dogs and children and bears, and storms and snow 
and primitive building and manufacture with no tool 
but an axe and a jack-knife. The realm of these 
highlanders is being invaded by business. They are 
being driven into towns, out of their seclusion of 
two hundred years. They are even being “uplifted” 














by the field-workers of Berea College—and the boys 
and girls hunger and thirst for knowledge. It is 
well that Kephart has put them in his book and 
preserved them. It is a corking volume—I sat up 
and finished it in one sitting and then was sorry 
I did not string it out over three or four evenings. 
The book is three years old, but it will be good 
reading because it is good writing, thirty years from 
now. 
% 

When I saw that Prof. Henry Johnson had 
turned “The Divine Comedy” into an English equiva- 
lent of the Florentine’s terza rima, I sent for the 
book and read it in the course of two months at 
odd times. Incidentally I took up an edition with 
the Italian and an English prose rendition on oppo- 
site pages and was amazed to find how well I got 
on with the Italian with my dabs and scraps of 
Latin and French. J think I can say that Prof. 
Johnson’s translation is a very good one, though it 
lacks the—well, the ascetic plasticity of the original. 
Translation is never perfect, but Johnson’s gave me 
much of what I’d conceived should be Dante from 
my olden dabbling at Charles Eliot Norton’s writing 
about his work—more than I'd got from Carey in 
boyhood reading. And while I was following “The 
Divine Comedy” (Yale University Press) along 
came “Dante,” by Prof. Jefferson Butler Fletcher, in 
“The Home University Library” (a most excellent 
and comprehensive collection of monographs by 
authoritative writers; Henry Holt & Co, New 
York). Now I won't try to elucidate Dante. All 
I will say is that measurably I got into him and lost 
in his vastitude. I found Hell much more interesting 
than Purgatory and Purgatory than Paradise, which 


recalled the Irishman’s remark, “Give me Heaven 


for climate, but Hell for company.” The lost are 
bigger folk than the saved. It is a childish Hell 
Dante shows us and a Heaven not much better, 
though Prof. Fletcher's exegesis of the symbolism 
of the Paradiso made it tolerable—all but the rather 
hard quality of Beatrice to whom he had attained 
after so much dolor. Dante turned Beatrice into 
a symbol. Theology overcame his love. But you 
should read Fletcher to learn how human was the 
stern Dante, what a foe he was of churchianity, 
what a humanist he was and how he put the spirit 
and thought of his time into his great book. And 
to show the value of Prof. Johnson’s translation—it 
is that rendering from which Prof. Fletcher makes 
his most effective quotations. What does one get 
from Dante, reading him to-day? A tremendous 
sense of the man himself. An unfallen Lucifer, I 
would say. His message? Prof. Fletcher says 
Dante was “not so undemocratic after all.” I don't 
know about that, though no true poet ever was a 
“standpatter,” not even in the thirteenth century. 
Dante did one thing. His “New Life” purilied, spir- 
itualized love. He put kings, emperors, princes, 
priests, poets, in hell for their sins against God and 
man. His test of worth was, in a far, hard fashion, 
service. He did not worship caste, though he had 
varying circles in Hell and hierarchies in Heaven. 
His doctrine is distorted by his cosmogony. If he 
had followed the Copernican rather than the 
Ptolemaic system he might have loved man more 
though deeming him less. Then, too, Dante had the 
whole scheme of things figured out. There was in 
him no wonder, no curiosity like Michelangelo’s or 
Bruno’s or Galileo’s. Dante’s was “‘a closed uni- 
verse’—in it men might rise but, at the last, all 
were forever confined in the great circles. ... While 
I was reading “The Divine Comedy” I read two 
articles tending to show that Edgar Lee Masters 
had got his idea of “Spoon River Anthology” from 
Ed Howe’s “Story of a Country Town” and from 
Edward Arlington Robinson’s “Old Town Down the 
River.” If Lee Masters’ critics—‘men who plant 
cabbages criticise too”—would read “The Inferno” 
they would find a more likely source. Dante put 
people in Hell and made them tell of themselves. 
Masters put them in the hill cemetery at Spoon 
River. Masters is grim as one who has been to 
Hell... . Enough; Dante is a world poet speaking 
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to each in his own tongue as all great poets do, and 
for the heart of his faith, remember that towards 
the end of “The Divine Comedy” he looked into the 
core of the Trinity and 
saw within its depths enclosed all that, 
Which in the universe is scattered leaves, 
With love as in a single volume bound. 

A man named Albert Mordell has written a book 
called “Dante and Other Waning Classics” (Acrop- 
olis Publishing Co., Philadelphia). The ‘‘others” are 
Milton, Bunyan, 4 Kempis, St. Augustine, Pascal. 
’Tis a book that says nothing worth while. Mr. 
Mordell doesn’t like these men’s theologies. No 
more do I. But they were men who bodied forth 
their time, its form and pressure. They eternalized 
things and externalized their thought. Their thought 
has not passed. They still, as poets, legislate for 
the world. They rule our spirits from their urns. 
No thing that has won the love of finite hearts that 
yearn, ever truly wanes. Mr. Mordell is a_ hot 





iconoclast, but he cannot smash those men, only 
false images of them, for they live in men to-day in 
some respects as fresh and new as the modernity 
which Mr. Mordell fondly imagines has made them 
obsolete. 
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At the instance of Tom Mosher, of Portland, Me., 
l read “Time and Thomas Waring” (Putnam’s, New 
York) and it is an added debt I owe that best of 
judges of literature. The book was written by 
Morley Roberts, who did such an unkindness to 
the memory of George Gissing. It is an amoral 
book, but such is its art you forget its ethics, 
forgive its ignoring of the conventions. Thomas 
Waring comes out of a surgical operation, into 
which he had gone a hard man, a man with a pas- 
sion for kindness. He is thenceforth a well of 
tenderness—to his mistress, to his hopelessly pitiably 
domestic wife, to his cast-off son, to his daughter 
and the married man loving and loved by her. The 
mere statement of the objects of his kindness indi- 
cates the outre nature of the situation in which 
Waring begins to give play to his better self. You 
find yourself, such is the author’s art, accepting it 
all as not only natural, but quite beautiful in its 
sadness. You come to love everybody, Waring .in- 
cluded. even when he arranges to have his daughter 
run away with the man who has a drunken wife. To 
create a sympathy with such a theme is a work of 
eenius. And it is no maudlin sympathy either. 
Thomas Waring works what, for the period of 
Morley Roberts’ spell upon you, is goodness. A 
lesser writer would have made the scenes exotically 
grotesque. The eponymous chief character is almost 
religiously sacrificial in atonement to everybody. 
His care to make things easy for the wife he did 
not love and who did not love him, is of a part with 
his devotion to the mistress he does love but for 
whom he can do nothing but provide in his will. He 
radiates an influence of gentleness and charity and 
then goes to his death on the operating table, with 
an odd but very definite quality of sane, manly saint- 
liness. I do not remember a book which more pow- 
erfully makes for tolerance and for a recognition of 
a sliding scale, so to speak, in the accepted moral 
standards. “Time and Thomas Waring” is a mar- 
velously subtle study in varieties, or variations, of 
human affection. The reader finds infectious War- 
ing’s queerly holy, grave joy in making happy all 


about him. It is curioso felicitas, even though it: 


ignores the seventh commandment with an effect of 
that being the proper way to treat that admonition. 
Remarkable that we have heard nothing of the book 
from the militant moralists. 


J 
id 


There has been a falling off in books on the 
woman question, possibly because the question is 
answered, now that all political parties favor wo- 
man suffrage—though lukewarmly. “The Dean of 
Women,” by Lois Kimball Mathews, Dean of Wo- 
men at the University of Wisconsin (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston) is a woman book of im- 
portance. President Charles R. Van Hise, of Wis- 
consin University, writes the introduction. He says 
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that in 1913’the number of women in co-educational 
universities and colleges was somewhat more than 
73,000, and in women’s colleges in excess of 24,000. 
In addition there were about 1,300 women in the 
graduate schools and in special courses in the col- 
leges regarded as exclusively for men. The watch- 
ing and warding and guiding of these women is an 
important matter. This is the subject of “The 
Dean of Women.” I have read Miss Matthews’ 
statement of what are the duties of such an official, 
and of the requirements to be met by an efficient 
occupant of the place. Not much more of ability 
and kinds of ability is necessary to be a competent 
president of the United States. She must have 
tact and taste and talent and force of will. She 
must know when and where to drive with light rein 
and loose rein. She must favor social activities 
and check them; must oversee the boarding houses 
occupied by the girls, assure that girls take care of 
themselves physically. Moreover, the dean should 
be a teacher, and a member of the faculty. She 
must afford the girls vocational guidance for their 
start into life from school. She must know how 
to make rules and apply exceptions necessitated by 
occasional special problems in handling certain char- 
acters and temperaments. She has to keep an eye 
on the girls’ clubs and sororities—not meddlesomely, 
but in a way to prevent those organizations sub- 
ordinating the university to themselves. Dean 
Mathews’ chief insistence is that the dean of women 
at a university should be a member of the faculty. 
She should take an advanced degree, to equip her- 
self for the educational understanding. She should 
study administration. She should have social ex- 
perience. She should be a woman, not a_blue- 
stocking. And the university should give her a 
free hand. “The Dean of Women” lets one into 
the woman movement in quite a dazzling way. You 
lose whatever idea you may lave had that women 
are unimportant in the educational scheme. They 
are so many. And manifestly men cannot properly 
look after them. After reading the book I learned 
that the subject of appointing or designating a 
dean of women was taken up at Cornell, and that 
there it was decided to appoint an “adviser of 
women.” It amounts perhaps to something of the 
same thing, but not quite. Cornell evidently doesn’t 
want to separate the men and women too widely 
in co-education. That would take the “co” out of 
co-education, to some extent. But co-educational 
problems are not all solved at Cornell or Madison 
or elsewhere. With 100,000 women in the colleges 
it is evident that these problems are many and 
complex. The situation in any large college cer- 
tainly calls for something comprehensive in the way 
of looking after the women. And in such colleges 
the thing most in demand is some one big-minded, 
fine-hearted woman to supervise all woman matters, 
whether she be called dean of women or something 
else. 


ote 

William Dean Howells is this country’s deftest lit- 
erary artist. He doesn’t write for “the punch.” He 
doesn’t bowl you over. He pervades you. I don’t 
know if others have said it, but Howells, to me, 
seems to write like Charles Lamb—with that sim- 
plicity and geniality and that wonderful choice of 
the inevitable proper word. As an observer he sees 
the large and the small, and doesn’t scream at you 
to make you see it. Not at all, you see it and you 
almost think for a minute that Howells didn’t see it 
—that it got in without his knowing it. There’s no 
humor so rich and yet so fine as Howells’. He is 
never “het up” either. So when you take up “A 
Daughter of the Storage” (Harper’s, New York) 
you know you are in for an excursion of equable 
but none the less deep joy. Joy at once of artistry 
and kindly truth. Who but Howells could write a 
love story of a youth and a maid who are drawn 
together in a storage warehouse, where their respec- 
tive, ever-flitting families keep their household 
goods? And who but Howells can picture the 
subtle-simple American girl who most knows her 
own mind when she seems not to know it at all? 
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Only our Dean of American letters can introduce 
you whimsically to the psychology of a ladies’ tailor, 
worn to a frazzle by the insistence of his patrons 
on having their gowns on time, when he knows that 
if he had the gowns on time the ladies would lose 
interest in him. The satiric tenderness of Howells 
for the American woman is of unique delicacy 
and, at times, poignancy. In this book, “The Mother 
Bird” describes a woman, just a shade off-color, on 
shipboard, impalpably forced to go with folk of her 
own feather and then deserted even by them. There’s 
not a harsh word in the sketch, the woman’s status 
is implied by slight touches that culminate in a 
presentation powerfully pathetic because of its re- 
straint. Then there’s a dialogue on divorce, entitled, 
“Table Talk,” and the problem is handled from all 
its angles with a persiflage that does not obscure 
the seriousness. Mr. Howells would stop divorce 
by making marriage more difficult for entrants. His 
“The Critical Book Store” is a blandly ironic 
handling of the much condemned popular taste in 
literature, with a dash of resentment against those 
who want to tell the many what they must like. 
For Mr. Howells is a democrat who sees good in 
what the common people find good. In this volume 
there are three poems by Mr. Howells. They are 
in the style, let us say, of George Crabbe, only with 
the humor which Crabbe seldom has. They are 
good, homely, American life-stuff. Likewise there 
is a dainty Howellsian farce and a homey Christmas 
sketch. Would that more American writers would 
study the Howells style. He says so exactly what 
he wants to say, and he gets it all over in just the 
way Henry James did not. To my thinking, How- 
ells is much subtler than James and then there’s his 
greatest gift, he loves the people more, and all 
kinds of people. “A Daughter of the Storage” will 
never be a best-seller, but what of that? Every- 
body who will read it will have more respect for 
the English language, for himself and for good 
old decent human folks. Life is life as most of us 
know it, with Howells; it is not a St. Vitus dance 
set to rag-time and the speed of the movie. 
% 

A little book full of a warm enthusiasm is Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney’s “The Heritage of Tyre” (the 
Macmillan Co., New York). Each chapter has a 
heading from Ezekiel—a favorite with the watchful 
waiter and the wow-wow warrior. It tells the story 
of American shipping—how once it ruled the seas, 
how now it has fallen on evil days, except in that 
there’s so little of it, to take care of so much com- 
merce, that a ship’s freights will pay for her three 
times over on one voyage. You can’t refuse the 
author the tribute of a thrill as you read how the 
Yankee clipper ship evoked the envious admiration 
and the magnanimous dread of such an Englishman 
as Edmund Burke. You'll smile to read that in 
1787, “Englishmen of Clive’s and Hastings’ times, 
cooked up in the posts of India’s baking ports, paid 
high for the delight of freezing his pegs and tipples 
with Yankee ice” shipped from Boston. The blood 
quickens over the story of the runs of early ships 
from Salem to China and back. Mr. Meloney 
laments the abandonment of subsidies and preferen- 
tial treatment of our marine, until now we possess 
tonnage capable of handling only one-fifth of our 
commerce. He has but a thinly veiled contempt 
for all that was done at the outbreak of the war 
to take advantage of the situation. He condemns 
vigorously the La Follette seamen’s act and recom- 
mends its repeal—what are American labor’s rights 
as against profits for ship-owners? He hates our 
laissez faire policy of not caring who owned the 
ships if they carried our goods. He is against 
the Wilson shipping bill. He wants established a 
government department of marine, like Great Brit- 
ain’s Marine Department of the Board of Trade— 
its officers’ permanent, their word supreme over 
trafficking in and out of British ports. That is 
necessary to get us out of the class of “banderlog 
people.” And he wants a call sounded that will 
draw Americans back to the sea. That’s what the 
La Follette bill would do—it seems to me: it should 
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raise sea-wages. If we don’t get busy there won’t 
be any sea trade for us to get and we shall have 
to “prepare to offer a blood sacrifice and pay a 
penalty to which, in comparison, the exactions since 
August, 1914, will be as a farthing tithe.” I am a 
free trader, which Mr. William Brown Meloney is 
not. It is protection that has paralyzed our mer- 
chant marine, in my opinion. But let that go. “The 
Heritage of Tyre” is a burning book that lives up, 
every line of it, to the sonorous quotations from 
Ezekiel. 
te 

I’ve been re-reading “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court,” by Mark Twain. I believe 
it is a scarce item in book-sellers’ catalogues. It 
was published twenty-six years ago. It gives us the 
other side of the life that William Morris wanted 
the world to get back to. In its way it’s a be- 
lated “Don Quixote.” But that is not what makes 
it supremely good to read just now—not at all. The 
book is a paean of Americanism, of American demo- 
cratic ideals, with Twainian implications that we 
don’t quite come up to those ideals. It is belliger- 
ently anti-church. It is anti-protéctionist and to- 
wards the end, Dan Beard, the illustrator, works in 
some pictures that symbolize the single tax. It is 
swift reading and the Twainian humor is at its best, 
that is, nearest the common people’s humor, while 
his parodies of the “Morte d’Arthur” are excru- 
ciating. It should be fine fun, if one had time, to 
turn from this book of Twain’s to Chesterton’s 
“Napoleon of Notting Hill” or “The Ball and the 
Cross,” for Mark has scorn for about all the stuff 
that Gilbert cares for. And yet there’s the other 
side of Twain in his “Joan of Arc” where he catches 
something of the spirit of true chivalry. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Bullets 


From the Yiddish of Abraham Raisin 
By Leah W. Leonard 


T no time since his arrival did Davidson have 
A sO easy a time getting a job. He merely 
walked into the office of the big munitions 
factory, was asked a few, but not the usual irrele- 
vant, questions, and that was all. He was even 
spared the trouble of asserting his craft, “locksmith 
by trade.” The principal question seemed to be: 
“What country do you come from?” To that he an- 
swered by showing his citizenship papers. 

The fact that he came from Galicia made an un- 
favorable impression. He could see that by the look 
on the manager’s face as he read. But no comment 
was made. There was no argument as to wages. 
The wages were really good. Working in “union 
shops” had never yet brought him such good pay. 
Deep down in his heart he was truly thankful that 
now he would make a better living. He had already 
suffered enough, working for small wages, besides 
going about for long periods without any work at 
all. 

The town in which he found this job was not very 
large. But it grew from week to week. Thanks to 
the munitions plant that turned out thousands upon 
thousands of instruments of death every day, the 
town grew livelier. The street cars were generally 
so crowded going and coming that Davidson could 
seldom get a seat. 

The bustle of many persons reminded him of 
New York. A feeling of pride welled up in his 
heart as he thought of it! Often he thought: “If 
the war only continues, this little town will become 
even larger than New York!” That was what he 
often heard said among the other workers. 

The factory grew apace with the town. Men were 
constantly building. New buildings sprang up at 
such a rate that in a few short months the immense 
stretch of space that formerly rolled off from the 
town was covered with a chain of factory buildings. 

High up under the roof of the main factory 
building hung an imposing sign with plain black 
lettering. The various kinds of war material manu- 





factured by the company were enumerated. After 
a long time, Davidson painfully figured out what 
was written on that sign. At first he used to walk 
straight into the factory, hardly daring to look at 
anything. What mattered, after all, those names to 
him? He was working in the bullet shop, making 
gunshot. Bullets all look alike. He did not stop to 
think much about it. At times he forgot completely 
that bullets were made to pierce human heads and 
human hearts. As he worked, the bullets seemed 
to him like playthings for little children. 

He had been working for some time when he re- 
ceived a letter from home bringing the news of his 
brother’s enlistment in the army. The bullets began 
to take on a different look. Some seemed to wear 
a smiling expression, some looked sad. Once when 
he picked up a bullet, it sprang, laughingly, out of 
his hand, asking: “What message would you send 
to your brother?” 

Davidson recoiled. A shudder passed through 
him. He picked up the bullet, looked at it. That 
bullet would be the one to strike his brother in the 
army! He must prevent it. 

Glancing carefully about to make sure no one 
was watching, he snatched up the bullet and thrust 
it into his pocket. His brother’s life was saved! . . 

After that incident, he began to notice the bullets. 
One in particular was sure to strike his brother in 
the eye. He could tell from the sly smile that 
played upon it. Davidson would never allow such 
a thing: ..... 

He looked about him, quickly, cautiously. He 
hurriedly shoved that bullet into the deepest corner 
of his pocket. Now he felt at ease—again his broth- 
er’s life was saved! 

He breathed easier and applied himself to his 
work, 

Before leaving the factory, another bullet attracted 
his attention. It seemed to be made exactly for his 
brother’s right hand . . . it would strike his brother 
in the right arm, just about there—there. ... How 
could he permit such a thing. And Davidson snatch- 
ed up the bullet and put it in his pocket. 

That evening he did not go straight home from 
work as was his habit. He went to a saloon and 
called for a glass of brandy. After swallowing the 
liquor he felt better. He thrust his hands in his 
pockets and playfully fingered the three bullets. 

The following morning there began again to ap- 
pear suspicious-looking bullets. One in particular 
kept eyeing him with such a mocking look that he 
quickly snatched it from the rest and shoved it into 
his pocket. 

For a few minutes he felt easier, much relieved. 
But soon a second and a third, then a fourth bullet 
took on that very same expression. How singular! 
He began to pick out every bullet that was to strike 
his brother! And he quickly picked out each one 
and smiled as he put it away.... 

A little later it became more difficult to dis- 
tinguish with certainty those bullets from the rest, 
in his hurried and worried glances. So, he began 
to draw them out two and three at a time. 

At the end of that day’s work he drank a double 
portion of brandy at the saloon. 

Next day he noticed the whole top row of bullets 
wore that same suspicious look. Every one in the 
whole top row was certain to strike his brother. . 
Davidson deftly removed the top row. His pocket 
bulged. He looked cautiously on all sides. He spied 
the foreman of his section. He lowered his head 
and fell to work again... 

Now, he needn’t notice any more of them. The 
other bullets didn’t matter—his brother’s were all 
removed. ... 

But there—what is the matter with the second 
row? They are eyeing him with such a sinister 
look! There—only that one row and his brother is 
saved from death! ...Saved!... 

Too late! The foreman approached, felt his 
pockets, and drawing from them a handful of bul- 
lets, looked him over with surprise: 

“So, you are taking those bullets?” 

The foreman was becoming angry. 
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“Why are you stealing those bullets?” 

Davidson cringed. “I beg you, please, be rea- 
sonable. I wasn’t stealing—” 

“What then were you doing ?” 

“Er—er. Mm—hmmm—,” Davidson stammered. 
“There are, well, there are some—defective—some 
defective ones....” 

“They’re all perfect!” the foreman shouted back, 
and examining the bullets in his hand, added: “What 
do you mean, they’re defective? Are you an in- 
spector?” 

“I thought—that those—that those very bullets— 
WOU. 55 

“Oh, rot!” the foreman exclaimed angrily, throw- 
ing the bullets back into the bin. 

Davidson gazed at the big bin. In it were his 
brother’s bullets. How could he get them back? 
He must get them, or—his brother was lost, lost! 

He hurried from the factory at the end of the 
day, and stopped at the same corner saloon. He 
called for three glasses of brandy this time, to quiet 
his nerves. But the brandy did not help much. He 
thought of his brother’s fatal bullets in the bin at 
the factory. The thought tortured him. He rushed 
out of the saloon and ran as fast as he could in the 
direction of the munitions plant. 

In front of the factory a couple of detectives 
barred the way. One of them called out: “Where 
are you going?” 

Davidson’s eyes were bloodshot. He cried ex- 
citedly: “Let me in. Let me in. I left my brother’s 
bullets in there! I must save my brother. ...” 

The detective blew a whistle and a policeman 
came running up. “Take this man to the station. 
Or to the observation ward—as you think best,” the 
detective ordered. 

The policeman took Davidson’s arm and led him 
off. On the way he asked: “So you thought you 
could break into that factory, did you?” 

“Oh, no!” Davidson answered dreamily. “Break 
into the factory? No, no. I only wanted—to get 
my brother’s bullets. I—I made them—myself. I 
made them—for my brother.” 

And Davidson laughed hysterically. 

The policeman scratched his head and muttered: 
“Station or observation ward. ... ” 
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The Right of the Parasite 


By Herbert S. Bigelow 
COMPANY of Christians determined to 
A withdraw from civilization and found a 
social order where it would be possible to 
practice the teachings of Jesus. 

They journeyed many long months. One night 
they pitched their tents for the last time. Next 
day they were to take possession of their new 
country. ; 

But one of the company waited until the rest 
were asleep. Then he stole out by himself. He 
walked all night and reached the land of promise 
in the morning. 

He found that the land was practically all alike, 
except one piece which was four times more fertile 
than the rest. He said to himself: “This is my 
lot.” 

When the others arrived they found him standing 
guard and claiming that favored bit of earth. 

They asked him why he wanted that piece. 

He answered, “The ownership of that piece of 
ground will enable me to live without working.” 

You see. Six hundred dollars a year was the 
most that one could earn on the other land. 

On this favored location one could earn twenty- 
four hundred dollars a year. 

“Therefore,” he said, “if I rent it out for twelve 
hundred dollars, my tenant will have, for his labor, 
twice as much as he could make elsewhere, and I 
shall have the equivalent of two men’s labor with- 
out doing any work at all.” 

But the community said to him: “We need a 
little money, too. Keep the favored location, but 
you must pay us eighteen hundred dollars a year. 
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You will still have the same opportunity as the rest. 
By working you can make the average of six hun- 
dred dollars, The extra product of your labor, due 
to the advantage of location, we shall take and 
with it pay the salaries of a local teacher and an 
assessor.” 
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An Aquarium 
By Amy Lowell 


Certain civic organizations in St. Louis are agi- 
tating for the establishment of an aquarium under 
municipal auspices. Coincidently Miss Lowell sends 
to the Mirror this piece of free verse reproducing 
the exterior effects of line, color and movement of 
such an institution. The poem belongs to a series 
entitled ‘“‘Towns in Colour,” which will appear in 
Miss Lowell’s next book, “Men, Women and 
Ghosts,” to be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in October. Miss Lowell’s aquarium is near 
the sea. Ours should be near the great river, not 
— Park as the proponents of the project 

TREAKS of green and yellow iridescence, 
S Silver shiftings, 
Rings veering out of rings, 
Silver—gold— 
Grey-green opaqueness sliding down, 
With sharp white bubbles 
Shooting and dancing, 
Flinging quickly outward. 
Nosing the bubbles, 
Swallowing them,— 
Fish. 
Blue shadows against silver-saffron water, 
The light rippling over them 
In steel-bright tremors. 
Outspread translucent fins 
Flute, fold, and relapse; 
The threaded light prints through them on the 
pebbles 
In scarcely tarnished twinklings. 
Curving of spotted spines, 
Slow up-shifts, 
Lazy convolutions : 
Then a sudden swift straightening 
And darting below, 
Oblique grey shadows 
Athwart a pale casement. 
Roped and curled, 
Green man-eating eels 
Slumber in undulate rhythms, 
With crests laid horizontal on their backs. 
Barred fish, 
Striped fish, 
Uneven disks of fish, 
Slip, slide, whirl, turn, 
And never touch. 
Metallic blue fish, 
With fins wide and yellow and swaying 
Like Oriental fans, 
Hold the sun in their bellies 
And glow with light: 
Blue brilliance cut by black bars. 
An oblong pane of straw-colored shimmer, 
Across it, in a tangent, ° 
A smear of rose, black, silver. 
Short twists and upstartings, 
Rose-black, in a setting of bubbles: 
Sunshine playing between red and black flowers 
On a blue and gold lawn. 
Shadows and polished surfaces, 
Facets of mauve and purple, 
A constant modulation of values. — 
Shaft-shaped, 
With green bead eyes; 
Thick-nosed, 
Heliotrope-colored ; 
Swift spots of chrysolite and coral; 
In the midst of green, pearl, amethyst irradiations. 


Outside, 

A willow-tree flickers 

With little white jerks, 

And long blue waves 

Rise steadily beyond the outer islands, 
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Land Division in Yucatan 


By A. Romero Meyer 


HE extreme interventionist American press 
T would have us believe that there is now a 
great popular clamor for intervention in 
Mexico in order that we may ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the unhappy peons and educate them in the 
ways of civilized government. An official manifesto 
on the land question, from the hand of Sefior Sal- 
vador Alvarado, governor and military commander 
of the state of Yucatan, in Mexico, acting in con- 
junction with First Chief Carranza, indicates that 
the Mexicans may be quite able to look out for 
themselves. This document for largeness of scope 
and completeness of detail leaves little to be desired 
by the most ardent single taxer. Indeed, it goes 
beyond the single tax and far beyond President Wil- 
son’s suggestions of two years ago for a settlement 
of the land problem. With the premise that “no 
one is exclusive owner of the land, as no one can 
be exclusive owner of either the light or the atmos- 
phere,” and adding that “the forests of the state 
are a public utility * * * and the state should directly 
participate in their protection and propagation,” this 
remarkable document proceeds to confiscate the im- 
mense haciendas of Yucatan and, safeguarded by 
various rules and provisions, apportion the land 
among the people. 

The manifesto provides that the first step shall be 
the appointment of a state Agrarian Commission of 
five persons. Subordinate to them are to be local 
commissions for each communal district, with~the 
provision that political authorities, soldiers in active 
service or those who possess 500 acres of land shall 
not be eligible to serve on such commissions. How- 
ever, every resident of Mexico, either native or 
foreign, over seventeen years of age may hold land, 
provided only that he will personally occupy and 
cultivate it. All corporations, mercantile and civil 
societies formed for agricultural purposes are con- 
sidered as individuals and allowed to hold only one 
lot. : 

The land is to be divided into two classes: subur- 
ban lands, that is land adjoining the town within a 
distance of 8 kilometers (5% miles) as the crow 
flies; and pastoral lands, being that land situated 
beyond the suburban. The suburban is divided into 
lots of from 50 to 62% acres and the pastoral into 
lots of 500 acres. No individual may hold more 
than one lot. The wisdom and the probity of Gov- 
ernor Alvarado and his advisers in the drawing up 
of this land policy is evidenced by the stipulation 
that in the case of land planted with henequen, the 
maximum area of a lot shall be 25 acres. The rea- 
son for this is that henequen fibre makes the best 
binder twine in the world; the plant is indigenous to 
Yucatan, and once planted, continues to grow, each 
year increasing the value of the land. 

The land is to be distributed twice each year, the 
first of February and the first of August. The order 
of division is to be: the commons whether cultivated 
or not, the uncultivated lands, lands of great extent 
although they may be under cultivation, and lots of 
500 acres of pastoral lands and 125 acres of subur- 
ban lands. It is stated specifically that the big 
hacienda owners are to be allowed a lot of 125 
acres, on which the buildings of the estate are to be 
enclosed. In the drawing, preference is to be given 
to the day laborers at the moment working in the 
field. Should two persons desire the same portion 
of land, the ownership is to be decided by lot. No 
one may hold more than one lot in the whole vast 
region of Yucatan. 

Having seized and apportioned the land, with 
Yankee shrewdness these Mexican officials proceed 
to make it possible for the small landowner to culti- 
vate his property. The government demands that 
during the first ten years of occupancy the farmer 
shall gradually increase the value of his land 50 per 
cent through such logical improvements as fences. 
wells, houses, farming implements, etc. The govern- 
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ment undertakes to advance to him through agri- 
cultural banks (prior to their establishment through 
the agrarian commission) the funds necessary for 
such improvement—absolutely without interest. To 
protect the state, it is provided that the farmer may 
not mortgage, rent or seil his land; it is not attach- 
able, nor is it subject to any intervention either 
judicial or administrative. Then, in order to incul- 
cate in the farmer a deep interest in his property 
and a real love for it, the government proposes to 
aid in the formation of co-operative associations of 
an educational nature and even to form agricultural 
syndicates among the small farmers for the joint 
purchase of necessary machinery. To lighten the 
labors of the farmer and insure success to his work 
the government will inaugurate an irrigation sys- 
tem and deliver the water at cost. The farmer estab- 
lished and the crop harvested, the government will 
aid in marketing it. As henequen is the main pro- 
duct, it has received chief attention. The state has 
established a commission to fix a minimum price for 
henequen, has appointed a commission to attend to 
this branch and will even charter steamers to carry 
it to New Orleans. Our Kentucky tobacco growers 
well may envy these much despised Mexicans! 


From the above it mvet not be assumed that the 
government has neglected to provide for its own 
needs. When land is to be dispossessed for the public 
need it is to be purchased at its actual value—based 
on the tax valuation as rendered by the landlord 
owners. Land for distribution already divided into 
lots shall be valued by the tax list and each lot 
owner shall pay to the state an annual tax of 2% 
per cent of its intrinsic value. If any man fails to 
improve his land as provided or fails to pay his 
tax, he forfeits his right to the land and it is 
assigned to another. But if he lives up to the re- 
quirements, at the end of ten years he is to be 
given a title of use and occupancy for 999 years. He 
may bequeath his property to a relative or friend; 
he may abandon it, but the one thing he may not do 
is to neglect or sell it. 


The skeptical may question just how the people of 
Yucatan are going to set about putting this land 
reform into effect when their country is in such 
turmoil. Surely it may safely be assumed that a 
people who can work out so excellent a land system 
will have no difficulty in finding a way to put it 
into operation, in this and all the seventeen other 
Mexican states. The condition of the Texas and 
Oklahoma farmers examined last winter by our In- 
dustrial Commission under Chairman Frank Walsh 
seems to be on a par with the Yucatan peons; doubt- 
less they would welcome such a reform as herein 
indicated. 


President Alvarado has done out of hand what 
Madero promised when he was elected, what even 


some of the men around Diaz said had to be done.- 


Villa tried a rough-and-ready redistribution of land 
in the region he dominated for a time. Carranza, 
too, is committed to the land distribution policy. 
The land question is fundamental throughout Mex- 
ico. That there are powerful United States in- 
terests opposed to land distribution may be imag- 
ined when it is known that the Harvester Trust tried 
to corner the henequen crop of Yucatan. Other great 
trusts have large lumber, mineral, oil and other con- 
cessions—millions of acres—in Mexico. They want 
no redistribution. They don’t want Carranza in 
power. They did possibly rather fancy Huerta, but 
Huerta too proclaimed himself in favor of dividing 
up the land. Sefior Alvarado goes about doing 
what others have promised and his motto evidently 
is ‘Thorough’—possibly his plan is too mathe- 
matically thorough to work out as he would have it. 
Surely a people who are equal to dealing with the 
land question as Sefior Alvarado purposes dealing 


with it cannot justly be called uncivilized. We are 


not that far advanced yet. We do nothing to stop 
the growth of tenant farming and the growing 
power of landlordism. There’s something for our 
statesmen to chew on in this news from Yucatan. 


‘ 
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Songs of Erin’s Poet-Martyrs 


ERE are four songs by Four Poets of The 
H Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood, taken 
from a book of that title edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien, with an introduction by Padraic Colum. 
The first three of the poets represented here were 
executed as rebels for their part in the Dublin re- 
volt. The other, organizer of the revolt, has been 
tried in London and is under sentence of death. 
Patrick H. Pearse was Provisional President of the 
Irish Republic for three or four days. <A _ pathetic 
and a splendid little book is that from which these 
excerpts are made. It is published by Small, May- 
nard and Co., Boston, price 50 cents. Padraic 
Colum’s introduction gives brief biographical details 
about the poet-patriots—dreamers all, who tried to 
make their dream come true by an appeal to arms, 
fatuous but superlatively fine in its sacrificial ideal- 
ism. Pearse was an editor and a teacher, the 
founder of a school—St. Enda’s, near Dublin. He 
wrote and taught Gaelic. MacDonagh was one of the 
teachers on his staff. Joining the Irish Volunteers, 
he sought, and found, martyrdom. 
sad, simple, gentle man. MacDonagh was the bon 
camarade, a master of languages, a student of poetry, 
a playwright. He went in for Revolution when the 
Home Rule bill was held up at Sir Edward Carson’s 
demand. Plunkett belonged to the family which 
gave to martyrology the last priest martyred in 
England. He was a Catholic mystic, as indeed were 
they all. And he saw his end, as did they all. Sir 
Roger Casement is a Don Quixote of many quests— 
the friend of oppressed man in the Congo, in 
Putumayo. He says he fought for Ireland, not for 
Germany. Other poets were with them in the ill- 
timed rising—Connolly, Shuan McDermott, Kamonn 
Ceantt. They all signed the Declaration of Irish 
Independence. In the little memorial anthology 
from which these verses are taken we find the 
inevitable stigmata of the worshipers of Mangan’s 
Dark Rosaleen—a very slight hold upon reality, a 
vision ecstatic of a future that was to reinstitute 
a highly poetized past, a preoccupation with death. 
They have a* shadowy brightness. Their songs are 
sweet but sad. They could die for Ireland as they 
sang for her. They could not wait. But Plunkett’s 
prophecy as to himself will be realized for them all 
in the popular heart of Ireland: 


Pearse was a 





My songs shall live to drive their blinding cars 
Through fiery apocalypse to Heaven’s bars! 
When God’s loosed might the prophet’s word fulfills, 
My songs shall see the ruin of the hills, 
My songs shall sing the dirges of the stars. 
JOHN-JOHN 
BY THOMAS MACDONAGH 
TI dreamt last night of you, John-John, 
And thought you called to me; 
And when I woke this morning, John, 
_ Yourself I hoped to see; 
3ut I was all alone, John-John, 
Though still I heard your call; 
I put my boots and bonnet on, 
And took my Sunday shawl, 
And went, full sure to find you, John, 
At Nenagh fair. 


The fair was just the same as then, 
Five years ago to-day, 

When first you left the thimble-men 
And came with me away; 

For there again were thimble-men 
And shooting galleries, 

And card-trick men and Maggie-men, 
Of all sorts and degrees; 

But not a sight of you, John-John, 

Was anywhere. 


I turned my face to home again, 
And called myself a fool 
To think you’d leave the 
And live again by rule, 

And go to mass and keep the fast 
And till the little patch; 
My wish to have you home was past 
Before I raised the latch 
And pushed the door and saw you, John, 
Sitting down there. 


thimble-men 


How cool you came in here, begad, 
As if you owned the place! 





But rest yourself there now, my lad, 
’'Tis good to see your face; 

My dream is out, and now by it 
I think I know my mind: 

At six o'clock this house you'll quit, 
And leave no grief behind;— 

But until six o’clock, John-John, 

My bit you'll share. 


The neighbor's shame of me began 
When first I brought you in; 
To wed and keep a tinker man 
They thought a kind of sin; 
But now this three year since you’re gone 
"Tis pity me they do, 
And that I’d rather have, John-John, 
Than that they’d pity you, 
Pity for me and you, John-John, 
I could not bear. 


Oh, you’re my husband right enough, 
But what’s the good of that? 
You know you never were the stuff 

To be the cottage cat, 
To watch the fire and hear me lock 
The door and put out Shep— 
But there, now, it is six o’clock 
And time for you to step. 
God bless and keep you far, John-John! 
And that’s my prayer. 
% 
WHITE DOVE OF THE WILD DARK EYES 
BY JOSEPH MARY PLUNKETT 
White Dove of the wild dark eyes, 
Faint silver flutes are calling 
From the night where the star-mists rise 
And fire-flies falling 
Tremble in a starry wise, 
Is it you they are calling? 
White Dove of the beating heart, 
Shrill golden reeds are thrilling 
In the woods where the shadows start, 
While moonbeams, filling 
With dreams the fioweret’s heart, 
Its sleeps are thrilling. 
White Dove of the folded wings, 
Soft purple night is crying 
With the voices of fairy things 
For you, lest dying 
They miss your flashing wings, 
Your splendorous flying. 
?. 


bod 


HAMILCAR BARCA 

BY SIR ROGER CASEMENT 
Thou that did’st mark from Heircte’s spacious hill 
The Roman spears, like mist, uprise each morn, 
Yet held, with Hesper’s shining point of scorn, 
Thy sword unsheathed above Panormus still; 
Thou that wert leagued with nought but thine own 

will, 
Eurythmie vastness to that stronghold torn 
From foes above, below, where, though forlorn, 
Thou still hadst claws to cling and beak to kill— 
Eagle of Eryx!—when the Aegatian shoal 
Rolled westward all the hopes that Hanno wrecked, 
With mighty wing, unwearying, did’st thou 
Seek far beyond the wolf’s grim protocol, 
Within the Iberian sunset faintly specked 
A rock where Punie faith should bide its vow. 
% 
IDEAL 
BY PATRICK H. PEARSE 
Naked I saw thee, 
O beauty of beauty! 
And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch. 


1 heard thy music, 

O sweetness of sweetness! 
And I shut my ears 

For fear I should fail. 


I kissed thy lips, 

O sweetness of sweetness! 

And I hardened my heart 
For fear of my ruin. 


I blinded my eyes, 
And my ears I shut, 
I hardened my heart 
And my love I quenched. 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had shaped, 
And to this road before me 
My face I turned. 


I set my face 
To the road here before me, 
To the work that I see, 
To the death that I shall meet. 
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Letters From the People 
The Theater in the Park 


St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

After the recent representation of “As 
You Like It” in Forest Park, two ques- 
tions naturally arise, the answer to 
which should be of importance. 


The first question is: How great is 
the success of this recent venture com- 
pared to the larger undertaking, the 
Pageant and Masque last year? 

The second question: What of perma- 
nence will result from either of these 
undertakings ? 

It is natural during the carrying out 
of an enterprise, through present en- 
thusiasm, to consider it greater than 
former ventures; and recent comment, 
therefore, has favored the later enter- 
prise. Now both events belong to the 
past, and can be viewed from a clear, 
unbiased perspective. 

The Pageant and Masque of last year 
was a larger undertaking than the pro- 
duction of “As You Like It.” This 
alone need not necessarily make it the 
more worthy. Nothing similar had been 
done here, and by concerted effort much 
could be accomplished for one special 
occasion. The performance this year 
might then be regarded as what was be- 
ginning to shape into a regular annual 
festivity. 

But, there was one vital difference. 
The event last year was a “community” 
production, while the later performance 
was mostly a “professional” one. Per- 
haps the Pageant and Masque did show 
some signs of amateurishness; but that 
spirit of an awakened community back 
of it was something of far greater 
value than a mere performance by pro- 
fessionals which we can see, even though 
on a smaller scale, a number of times 
each year in the regular playhouses. 
Another important consideration in 
comparing the two productions, is the 
matter of fitness of the two sites where 
the performances were given. The 
beauty of the scenery of the recent event 
was much praised; but the view that 
greeted the spectator at the Pageant and 
Masque was greatly imposing. For 
acoustic properties the Art Hill site 
proved superior, that is, for the great 
mass of people rather than for the 
comparatively few who were situated 
close to the stage. And it is the result 
given to this great mass that must be 
considered. Perhaps this superiority of 
acoustic properties may have been due 
to the sounding-board effect of the 
artificial over the natural scenery rather 
than the intrinsic value of the Art Hill 
site. This at least is true: the Art Hill 
site proved thoroughly satisfactory. It 
can accommodate a larger audience, and 
it is the more prominent part of the 
park. 

Now for permanent results. It has 
been stated that the last used stage and 
auditorium will be preserved for future 
productions. Why not devote some 
money and effort to make a permanent 
theater of the Art Hill site? Nature 
has given us an ideal location for some- 
thing similar to a Greek theater. Such 
a permanent construction of stage and 
seats in stone or concrete would be a 
valuable asset to the city. We would 
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Noteworthy Values of Compelling Interest in Our 
July-August Furniture Sale 


Those who best appreciate Furniture value will best appreciate the completeness and dependability of 


Vandervoort’s line and the importance of this great July-August Sale. 
Whether you are just starting to housekeeping and require a complete outfit, or whether you 
source of 


require only a single piece to brighten a part of your home—Vandervoort’s ‘is the logical 
supply—for the savings during this sale are certainly worth while. 


For Sleeping Porches 


there is quite a demand for Sanitary 
Couches and in this sale we are offering 
a large size, in oxidized finish, made with 
regular $5.50 





coil supports in the center 





value—at the special price of $3.75 v ohh 
Green Denim Pads to fit these couches Lori XX XXKAAXKSA 
—$5.00 value—on sale at $3.95 " PRN XXORY, 
Tron Cots are also popular and we have Ny NX oR 
the single size at $2.25 ADDL WY 
Cotton Pads to fit, each $2.95 Ve Sree 


$100 Dining Suite, $62.25 
Four-piece Fumed Oak Dining Ro 
Suite—Adam_ style—consisting of a 
inch Sideboard, large China Cabinet, 
inch-top Extension 


Folding Maple Chairs 


As illustrated, especially useful durias 
¢ 


the summer. Special at 


Four-Post Bed 


Solid Mahogany Four-post Beds—full 


twin size; value, $35.00 each. Sale pr 
$24.75 


$11 Summer Chairs, $7.95 


Wicker Arm Chairs and Rockers, as 


lustrated, in a rich brown finish, beauti- 
fully upholstered in cretonne—comfort- 
able and durable; $11.00 value. Sale price, 
each $7.95 


Kaltex Porch Rockers 


Large and comfortable Kaltex Porch 
Rocker—splendidly made and durable. A 


very special value for this sale 
Brown-finish Kaltex Porch 


value, $10.50. 
Table—lIllustrated 


Sale price 


value, $5.00. Something really 
price 


good grade of tapestry. These 


of 


endo 


Established in 1850 
OLIVE — LOCUST — NINTH 


The Bes! Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 


Table and 36-inch 
Serving Table; value, $100 for the set. 
Very special at $62.25 


with tapestry upholstered seat and back; 


Wicker Chinese Tiffin Tables—orna- 
mented top and removable lower tray; 


Vandervoort Davenport 
Our Special Davenport—covered with a § 
in our own workshop so that we can 


guarantee them in every respect. Worth 
much more than our present sale price 
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have something of value for future use, 
and we would at the same time develop 
what has been but a desolate spot in 
the most prominent part of the park 
since the cascades were taken away. 

Furthermore, while the arrangement 
of the natural stage in the other part of 
the park showed cleverness and taste, 
still, the deliberate intent of using 
“natural” scenery is a false method of 
producing art, and makes from and not 
for illusion. Its value can be only that 
of novelty. 

This year being the tercentenary of 
the death of Shakespeare, it is but in 
keeping that one of his dramas should 
have been presented. But now let us 
look to the future. Why not next year 
produce a drama from the Greek? 
There are more reasons than one why 
this would be advisable. First and fore- 
most, such a production would lend it- 
self to that community interest. While 
it might, possibly, be best to have pro- 
fessionals enact the roles (two or three 
if produced as the Greeks ' produced 
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their drama; more if each character is 
assumed by a different actor) the local 
public could furnish the chorus, and be 
a far more important adjunct than they 
were as “supers” and dancers at the 
Shakespearean celebration. What a good 
training the delivery of the strophes and 
antistrophes would be! They would 
help develop that sense of poetry by 
the ear that seems all but dead, and 
of that grand style of delivery that is 
being displaced by a false craving for 
the “intimate” in the drama. More- 
over, a drama of declaration better 
adapts itself to a large outdoor gather- 
ing. 

There is another reason why consid- 
eration of the Greek drama should be 
of value. We have been accustomed for 


so long to getting our Shakespeare in 
the high schools and even the upper 
grades of the grammar schools, that 
our sense of values with reference to 
it is about gone. We swallow Shake- 
speare whole; praise the imperfections 
along with that which is meritorious, 
till our praise and appreciation become 
valueless. What in situation is un- 
natural and improbable we accept along 
with what is natural and_ probable. 
What is silly and what is sublime are 
received alike. We know the conven- 
tional quotations, and the dry, arid 
speeches we couple with others of real 
value. Let us now rather, for a time 
at least, get away from this slavish 
worship of a fetish, and instead of 
giving pre-eminent attention to an au- 


—— 
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thor who fills a niche in the drama 
some place between its origin and its 
present, contemplate the glory that en- 
veloped its beginning. 


R. W. BRUNER. 


% 
Prof. Hyslop Explains His Position 


New York, June 29, 1910. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Re Patience Worth. In regard to the 
Chaucer incident I received my informa- 
tion from a scientific man to whom Mr. 
Curran told it himself. The incident 
must rest between Mr. Curran and that 
man. I do not see how the reading of 
Chaucer would explain the whole mat- 
ter. But that has nothing to do with 
the case. If Chaucer had been read— 
and Mr. Curran told this man he had 
been read—it represents a fact that 
should have been fully stated. There 
are two reasons for this. (1) Science 
requires us to put all our cards on the 
table. No facts can be concealed. (2) 
The sceptic is just as credulous about 
anti-spiritistic matter as the spiritualist 
is about his point of view. The sceptic, 
like this scientific man, would say that 
the reading of Chaucer and _ talking 
about him, even on a small scale, would 
lay the foundation for archaic style and 
then inventiveness would fill in with 
neologisms. That Patience Worth did 
and simply acknowledged it. Frankly, 
I am not prepared to say that the read- 
ing of Chaucer or hearing archaisms in 
the Ozarks are sufficient to explain the 
case, but the sceptical scientific man 
does believe it, and all I want of him is 
to give the same kind of evidence for 
his view that he asks the spiritualist 
to give for his. Nothing is to be ac- 
cepted on either side in this problem 
except evidence. Unfortunately, I find 
as much credulity among sceptics as I 
do among believers, and my problem is 
to meet the sceptics on their own 
ground. I must answer their objec- 
tions, whether they are serious or not 
in the presentation of them. 

I was not disputing the integrity of 
the Currans or anyone else within their 
lights, when criticising the book. I had 
no animus against Mr. Yost for his part 
in it. He displayed admirable courage 
in standing for the facts and prob- 
ably many scientific people were not 
willing to stand for them as fearlessly 
as he did. But I understand that even 
Mr. Yost’s statements were, in some 
cases, edited out of the manuscript in 
order to modify the color of the facts. 
In fact, I have seen this statement in 
a letter of his own. But I was obliged 
to review the work from what was be- 
tween its covers and I learned the above 
fact after I had reviewed the book. The 
duty of the publisher was to see that the 
whole of the facts were on record with 
the scientific man and then he could 
have abbreviated for the public without 
inviting scientific criticism for garbling 
the evidence. JAMES H. Hysvop. 
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Lightning Change 

Administrations came and went at 
Washington, but a Vermont postmaster 
held his office for twenty-four years. 
When someone asked him how it came 
that he could do so, he replied with 
engaging frankness, “Wal, it takes a 
damned smart administration to change 
quicker than I can.” 
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The Compleat Waggoner 
By A. Neil Lyons 


I want to be lighter than air. I want 


some inaudible shoes and an invisible 
suit. I want these things in order to be 
able to “get my own back” from the 
police, or, rather, from a certain police- 
man—one whom I will here call Police- 
Constable Juggins, of the “J” Division 
of the Mid-Sussex Force. 

Mr. Juggins happened to find my 
pony-waggon the other night, and he 
found me in it—or underneath it—its 
inside being full of girls. These had 
deprived me of all intra-mural rights 
and comforts in my own waggon, and I 


therefore had to “lay rough,” as we say 


in Sussex, upon straw, between its 
wheels. 
* * s * * * 


We had traveled eighteen miles that 
day, over roads which were straight and 
flat, through country which was green 
and gay, if uneventful. And we had 
found a good sort of halting-place at 
last; a good “pitch.” The road did 
actually “kink” just there, where we 
pulled in. Where it bowed out, there 
was a little rectangular patch of common 
land, furnished with a bit of pond, a 
little cottage and a bevy of tall, old 


beeches. We drew in the van beside the 
beeches, and “pitched” beneath their 
shade. 


“Pitching” is, to my mind, the supreme 
thing of all the good things which are 
bound up with waggoning—a gentle, 
gracious, unaggressive, meditative pas- 
time, much becoming to Men of Inac- 
tion. 

I don’t think it is nice of professional 
meditators—storywriters, poets, philos- 
ophers, and persons of that kind—to 
cultivate the animosities of golf, or to 
kill dumb things with bullets, or to 
hate each other publicly. Their proper 
pastime is waggoning. 

Let them buy an old white pony such 
as mine—he cost me three puns ten, at 
public auction, and “Three-Pun-Ten” is 
the name by which we call him. Let 
them build a waggon such as mine, with 
beds therein, and a chimney-piece and a 
crockery cupboard and a wardrobe, and 
then let them, like me, attach their pony 
to its shafts; put butter, bacon, bread, 
and women inside their waggon, and 
lumber off.. Lumber, lumber, lumber, 
lumb! A thoughtful life. Let them 
lead their pony by a rein, and lead him 
gently over England, cracking a long 
whip, beholding the wonder of creation, 
thinking constructively and drinking 
beer. 

And then again—but stay; why should 
we concern ourselves with the doings of 
famed men? Let them continue to pitch 
into golf balls. Let them continue to 
pitch into partridges. Let them continue 
to pitch each other over their precipices 
of scorn. I will pitch my caravan. 

T was saying how extremely good it is 
to pitch your waggon. It is a good 
thing to work your pony up the hills; 
to work him cleverly; to ease him side- 
ways; to make your wheels perform ju- 
dicious zig-zags. It is good to have 
cultivated perfectly your feeling for 
gradients so that you can stop your 
beast in just the fitting place, give him 
a nuff of wind and start him off again, 
all slick and easy. It is good to amble 
beside him, along a straight highroad, 
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cracking your whip, to make a sort of 
song in keeping with his slow hoof- 
beats and the jingle-jingle of his bells 
and buckles. It is good to hear the 
quiet laughter of the women in the van, 
and to look up sometimes and see their 
white teeth and brown faces and their 
gay sun-bonnets. And it is good to 
drink a pint of beer with other waggon- 
ers, and to exchange your bits of har- 
ness brass with them. It is good to 
scowl mysteriously at the little village 
children as they come about you on the 
roadside, saying, “Please sir, are you the 
circus?” 

These things are all exceedingly good. 
But the best of all things is to find a 
cool, green corner at the close of your 
long, hot journey. To find a patch of 
no-man’s grass for your old white 
drudge to nibble at; a pool of water 
to wet his feet in; a clump of trees to 
shade your waggon-top; a cottage to 


supply you with well-water, gossip, eggs, 
and admiration. 

Having found such a place, draw in 
your waggon, and “shut out” your pony, 
you then take the sweat-sodden harness 
off him and rub him down, and _ he 
stretches his unbitted mouth and yawns. 
And he whinnies for his corn and grass 
and water. And you talk a lot of cant 
to him about the virtues of patience. 
And, then, white smoke begins to creep 
up from the waggon chimney, and the 
world begins to smell of eggs and bacon, 
and an Oldest Inhabitant is standing at 
his cottage gate and grinning at you, 
and the bit of no-man’s grass is purple 
and golden, shaded and sunned. Your 
pipe draws sweet, your collar tightens. 


A little prayer is born inside your 
throat. 
* * * + * * 


Such was the place we found that 
night. We were very thankful. We 
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Three times we fed 
ate our supper. We 
“did” the cottage. We eulogized its 
stocks and asters. We bought its eggs. 
Then, at the first touch of darkfall, we 
went to bed; the brown girls in their 
waggon, I between the wheels. And 
soon we were sleeping—a waggoner’s 
sleep; heavy and solid and careless. . . 
Then Mr. Juggins appeared. 

He arrived when it was quite dark, 
and woke me suddenly with his noise. 
The following noise: 

“Hi! Hi! What’s this? What the 
hell? Come along! Get a move!” 

Naturally enough, I sat up. Tle noise 
continued. I blinked at it in the dark- 
ness for about thirty seconds, and thtn, 
as it were, | “weighed it up.” A police- 
man noise. Hurrah! I love policeman 
particularly when I go a-wag- 
goning. Because, I am an Intellectual 
Person, as it were and I love all things 
which I can despise and stultify. Fur- 
thermore, I have studied up the laws 
of waggoning and the habits of police- 


were very tired. 
our pony. We 


We Have an Unusually Complete Collection of 


Misses’ Jersey Silk 
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Extreme Values—in Three Groups 
410 S15 = 6*19”% 


P ‘HE very coats that miss wants for vacation time and general 
Summer wear. All the latest styles, including the jaunty 


sport models with flowing belts and large sailor collars. 





noises 

There are solid colors of rose, gold, green, Copenhagen, pink and 
white—and striped effects of many variations. Some of the coats 
in solid colors have fancy collars and cuffs, which add a large meas- 


ure of style and prettiness. The higher priced lot holds late arrivals 





men, and I have acquainted myself with 
the wrongs which are suffered by no- 
mad persons. Your clump-soled, inter- 
fering constable is hors d’ocuvre and 
oysters to my ethical appetite. Hurrah! 
Hurray! Hurroo! 

He then did it again. 
Wake up, ya dirty tykes! 
on a lantern, and flashed it 
wagon, where the women were sleeping. 
1 could hear the women feeling un- 
happy. 1 then spoke. I spoke in a 
measured, cultivated accent; that of the 
Idle Rich. I spoke like a man with a 


“Pia! Eis? Etat 
” He turned 
into the 


Banking Account, who had been ad- = — 
dressed without ceremony. I said: 

“What is this noise? What is the 
mattah? Who are you?” is 

“Police,” replied the voice of Mr. "GA J 
Juggins. - f- 

“Then take your lantern away at ¢ 
once,” I said. “There are ladies in ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE. LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 
theah ... in bed! What do you want, Largest Distributors of Merchandise at]We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 


policeman ?” 

“]_T--I want you to move on,” re- 
plied Mr. Juggins, with a perceptible 
failure of vocal confidence. 

“Why do you want me to move on?” 


sizes from 14 to 20. 


in new Chinese Crepe—a complete color range. 
In all, a splendid group of the most wanted styles—in all misses’ 


Third Floor. 

















| In our mammoth, scientifically constructed Fur Vault. 
launches its summer drive through your Furs, Rugs, Draperies and Woolens. All articles are thor- 
oughly renovated before storing by our compressed process. 
Phone to-day for a wagon. 
Call Kinloch, Central 7000, Station 200; or Bell, Olive 5900, Station 6. 
Fur Storage Office, Third Floor 


Retail in Missouri or the West. 


an. 








Don’t wait till the destructive Moth Army 











or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 











Juggins, “I’m very sorry as I interfered 


Excuse me; but... 
ratepayer?”—From To-Day (London). 


are you a Sussex 


























with you, sir, and I think, sir, as perhaps 
“Well,” said Mr. Juggins, “you can’t you'd better take no notice of me. Good Pa 
leave yere waggin ’ere. You know you  pnieht, sir, Thank you, sir.” ees 
can’t.” With these words, Police-Constable S Sh M y W 4 
“Why not?” I demanded. “I am well Juggins hurriedly shut up his lantern ummer OWS ef § hite 

off the road here. This is Common = and walked away. Raymond Crane, the youthful come- 

Land. I am a Sussex rate payer. Why * * * * x * dian of the Park Opera Company, cre- Can as () f d 
F shouldn’t I keep my carriage here if I That is the end of the story, except ated his biggest hit in St. Louis Monday y X or S 
7 want to?” that I went to sleep again and dreamed night when he appeared as Professor 
Sy “T see,” said Mr. Juggins. “You’re a a dream. That is why I want those Jupiter Goodwillie, in Carle and Rosen- 

ratepayer, then?” inaudible shoes and that invisible suit. feld’s two-act musical farce, “Jumping 
in “Yes,” I repeated. “I’m a Sussex I want to fulfill my dream, by floating Jupiter.” Miss Bussert handles the 
y, ratepayer.” around in the wake of Mr. Juggins. role of Connie Curtis in a most ad- Cool and comfortable 
3S “Oh,” said Mr. Juggins; “a ratepayer. I dreamed of following Mr. Juggins mirable mene Dolly Castle has a for summer wear. 
le A ratepayer. I see. Then you don’t. do on a dark night. I dreamed that I was Part far superior to that of her opening 
¥s nothink in partickler. You don't. . . unseen but all-seeing. I dreamed that Tole. Sarah Edwards, Carl Gantvoort, ‘ 
3S I meantersay, you ain't travellin’, like?” [I followed Mr. Juggins along a dark Billy Kent, Overton Moyle, Harry Fen- Made with leather 
at “Oh, I’m nobody in particular. And Jane, until we came to a clear space der and Milton Dawson are instrumental and rubber soles 
2. yet I travel right enough. But, as a whereat a pony wagon stood, And in '™ rounding out a flawlessly cast produc- 
-p ratepayer in this county, I fail to see, as this wagon, brown women and little, 0": Miss Merle Hartwell and Hazel $ 4. 00 to $9.00 
“ I said to the Sergeant at Blowfield, be- tired, brown pigmies were sleeping ; and Pringe, new additions to the Park or- 
ny, fore I had him reduced, why I should—” under the wagon, tired brown men were ganization, are winning instant favor 
at “A ratepayer,” interpolated Mr. Jug- sleeping; honest men, if dirty, who were with the Park audiences. 
u, gins. “Oh! I see! Then you ain’t = surrounded by rabbit skins, old motor- Next week’s offering will be Julian 
le travelin’ professional, sir?” tyres, torn kettles and soiled sacking. Edwards and Stanislaus Stanges’ two- 
r | “This wagon is not connected with Halting at this wagon, Constable Jug- act military opera, “When Johnny 
S. my method of earning a living, if that’s gins took out his lantern (to make sure Comes Marching Home.” The piece is 
ir aAeas you mean. I’m not a poor man that it was closed) and then he per- in two big acts, and tells a story of 

buying rabbit skins. I do this sort of formed a hesitating tap on the wagon- Tomance and patriotism. OLIVE AT /O”ST 

thing for pleasure.” wall, and spoke in a hesitating voice. The week of July 17th, the Park 
at ‘Then, sir,” said Police-Constable “Ahem!” he said. “Good evening. Opera Company will produce “Another 
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Follies.” General Director Fred Bishop 
has written and assembled a production 
that will surpass anything yet attempted 
at the West End playhouse. Many sur- 
prises await the opera company’s many 
friends. + 

The picture programme at the Shen- 
andoah for the balance of this week 
includes Kitty Gordon in the stellar role 
of “The Crucial Test.” The story tells 
of the strange and beautiful Thanya, 
about whom such an air of mystery 
It will be shown on Thursday 
For Saturday after- 


revolves. 
and Friday only. 
noon and evening, Viola Dana in the 
star role of “The Innocence of Ruth,” 
will be the feature attraction. 


o. 2, & 
oe Me Oe 


Marts and Money 


A peculiar market in Wall Street 
these days. Looks wobbly and some- 
what dilapidated. There’s no real initia- 
tive on either side. The disposition is 
to let things drift and to see what’s 
going to happen next. The volume of 
transfers is modest; it indicates that the 
speculative public is standing some dis- 
tance off, and in a suspicious state of 
mind. There are some bad spots in the 
industrial department, tall talk about 
marvelous prosperity and higher divi- 
dend rates notwithstanding. Most every 
session brings a disquieting “slump” of 
five or six points in one or two direc- 
tions. Interesting instances in point, 
lately, were Baldwin Locomotive, Cru- 
cible Steel, Industrial Alcohol and 
Studebaker certificates. The last-named 
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Always Ready 
For a Call 


Everywhere you turn your hand 
you'll find a job for this good Keen 
Kutter pocket knife. And it’ll al- 
ways stick to those jobs and work 
with a vim, because the blades hold 
their edge. It’s full of the quality 
and workmanship that marks any 
article bearing the name 


KEEN KUTTER 


The blade in the Keen Kutter 
Junior Safety Razoris pitched at 
the right angle for the sliding 
stroke of the ordinary razor, 
but making shaving absolutely 
safe. Blades are extra-quality 
Swedish cutlery steel, highly 
tempered, stropped by hand and 
tested before leaving factory. The 
dealeris authorized Pp 
to refundthe priceof 
any unsatisfactory 
Keen Kutter piece. 
Send for our Cutlery 
Booklet No. 551. 
If not at your dealer’s, 
write us. 


No. E3698 
Price $1.00 
Pocket Knife 

3 blades. 
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now are quoted at 133, against 167 on 
January 3, and 195 on October 22 last. 
Since the yearly dividend rate is 6 per 
cent, it may justly be that the 
price could fall $20 more without giving 
rise to the opinion that it might become 
too cheap. 

Railroad stocks continue to act pretty 
well, all things duly considered. Their 
quotations feel the helpful influences of 
big traiic and mounting gross and net 
revenues. Some of the leading systems, 
such as the Atchison, Erie, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Southern, and 
Union Pacific submitted strikingly fine 
statements for May, the net gains vary- 
ing from $500,000 to $1,600,000. Results 
such as these are worth studying, even 
though it may be claimed that the Stock 
Exchange folks have “discounted” them 
in liberal ways in recent months. They 
suggest that the stimulative impetus of 
the constructive forces may endure at 
least eight or nine months longer. 
Brokers deplore the seeming indiffer- 
ence of investors and speculators to 
the probability of increased dividend 
rates in various cases. They point out 
that the Atchison could easily pay 7 
per cent, instead of 6, on its common 
stock; the Baltimore & Ohio, 6 per 
cent, instead of 5; the Chicago, M. & 
St. Paul, 7 per cent, instead of 5; the 
Northern Pacific, 8 per cent, instead of 
7, and the Union Pacific, 9 or Io per 
cent, instead of 8. Their verbal or epis- 
tolary explanations bring no important 
amount of business, however, and _ it’s 


said 


quite useless, therefore, to look for 
material enhancement in prices in the 
near future. 


A few days ago, the Anaconda Copper 
Co. declared a quarterly dividend of $2, 
the highest rate in its history of twenty- 
one years. The previous quarterly 
amount was $1.50. Did the directorial 
action help the price of the stock? Not 
much. It is 81 at present, against 80 
a week ago. On February 14 last, sales 
were made at 92%, with the quarterly 
dividend rate 1.25. “Discounted” in ad- 
vance, you see, according to the estab- 
lished custom of Wall Street. Besides, 
the news from the offices of the Ana- 
conda coincided with a distinct weak- 
ening in the quotations for the red 
metal. There are hints at sales at 25 
to 27% cents a pound. The principal 
selling agencies have reduced their mini- 
mum quotation for electrolytic from 28 
to 27 cents: the top notch of some time 
ago was 30%. There are reports of 
enlarged buying for foreign account, 
but they are not treated seriously in 
instructed circles. It is understood that 
the copper market begins to feel the 
hurtful effect of enormously increased 
production at the mines. Properties that 
had been idle for years, owing to exces- 
sive cost of operation, now are yielding 
at record capacities because the high 
prices allow of acceptable margins of 
net profit. 

The latest weekly exhibit of the New 
York Clearing-House institutions dis- 
closed a sharp contraction in the aggre- 
gate amount of surplus reserves—from 
$109,000,000 to $89,000,000. There’s rea- 
son for the belief that this remarkable 
change is partly reflective of July divi- 
dend and interest disbursements, which 
are authoritatively placed at $292,000,000. 
Quoted charges for loans are un- 
changed; for time funds the minimum 
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Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof pouch Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


the top of every Tuxedo tin, is 
as definite and unconditional as the 
Englishlanguagecan makeit. Read it! 


We tell you positively that Tuxedo is su- 
: premely mildand deliciously fragrant—and we guar- 
antee thatitis. We tell you positively that Tuxedo will not 
bite your tongue or irritate your throat—and we guarantee 
You are the judge. Tuxedo must be sat- 
isfactory to you in every way—or your money back. 


| The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


We know you'll like Tuxedo. 
aged in wood three t» five years until it’s as mellow and smooth 
as nature can make it—then every remaining possibility of bite or 
irritation is removed by the original ‘*Tuxedo Process’’— which 


To get the fullest enjoyment from Tuxedo you must smoke it 
If you get atin that isn’t, or if for any other reason the 
tobacco does not suit you, take it right back to your dealer—our 
guarantee protects both you and the dealer. 

Buy Tuxedo today—at our risk. See that it’s fresh. Smoke ita 
week —and you'll discover new pleasure and comfort in your pipe. 

Notice to Dealers: The Tuxedo guarantee protects you 
If any customer returns atin of Tuxedo to you, send it to 
your jobber, or give it to our salesman, and your money will be 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 











Tuxedo 
Is Guaranteed 
To. Suit You! 
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uarantee, printed in 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust =. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, 


Central 377-R 
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is 31%4; the maximum, 4%. The sum 
total of gold imports since May 1 now 
stands at $110,000,000. For sight drafts 
on London, the quotation still is $4.7534, 
or about one cent under the level gen- 
erally regarded as_ representative of 
parity under existing conditions in in- 
ternational trade and finance. 
According to the official Washington 
report, the totals of May’s exports and 
imports set new absolute maxima in the 
nation’s history. The excess of ex- 
ports amounted to $234,000,000, For the 
eleven months ended May 31 the favor- 
able trade balance is put at over $2,000,- 
000,000. This, too, signifies a new top 
record. For the twelve months ended 


December 31, 1915, the sum total was 
$1,700,000,000. In the face of such 
astonishing figures, one feels tempted 
to ask, What would be the current 
quotations for exchange on London, 
Paris, Rome, and Petrograd if there 
had been no heavy importations of yel- 
low metal, no sales of American se- 
curities, and no extension of credits 
totalling over $1,200,000,000? That on 
London would probably be around $4 
at this date. 

For the full fiscal year 1915-16, the 
excess of exports cannot be less than 
$2,200,000,000. It would thus appear 
that additional importations of gold 
and additional large sales of American 
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securities should be looked for in the 
remaining six months of 1916, especially 
so because there are intimations of lib- 
eral British demand for American 
bread-stuffs and cotton. The latter 
staple declined about $2 a bale upon 
publication of the Government’s report 
placing this season’s probable yield of 
cotton at more than 14,266,000 bales, 
against early private estimates of 12,- 
000,000. There was an immediate smart 
recovery, however, as a result of re- 
newed broad buying for both long and 
short account. A crop of the size indi- 
cated would be none too large, consider- 
ing the unprecedented consumption of 
cotton in the United States, and the 
great potential needs in Europe after 
cessation of hostilities. 


The quotations for wheat options are 
two cents higher than they were a week 


ago. The September deal is valued at 
$1.05, against $1.02 at this date last 
year. Speculative and investment buy- 


ing is fostered by the relative cheap- 
ness of quotations, unfavorable crop ad- 
vices from France and Australia, and 
marked reluctance of American far- 
mers to empty their bins under prevyail- 
ing conditions. Professional “bears” 
persist in laying emphasis upon the fact 
that the world’s available supplies of 
wheat are of unparalleled magnitude. 
While this deserves some consideration, 
we must not forget that it has been 
the mind of traders for some 
months, and that the market value of 
cents 


before 


wheat has declined more than 25 
in consequence thereof. The 
question now is, Can the price of wheat 
be kept at $1.05!4, or thereabouts, if 
the total yield in the United States falls 
200,000,000 bushels short of that of 
1915, and other prominent producing 
countries report a shrinkage of, say, 
300,000,000? It doesn’t require much 
thinking to understand that in such 
event the value of the cereal must record 
a substantial advance. Russia’s com- 
petitive ability cannot be considered an 
important possibility—not as yet. That 
country’s exports via Archangel are not 
likely to be in excess of 15,000,000 bush- 
els for the four months of open naviga- 
tion in the Arctic. Military and naval 
developments of a radical character may 
change conditions in favor of Russia be- 
fore the close of 1916, but they seem 
remote at present. 


decisive 


The London Statist takes an optimis- 
tic view of the financial mobilization 
scheme of the British Government. It 
declares that “the purchase of American 
securities by the Treasury from English 
holders means that owners of other se- 
curities will obtain better prices for their 
stocks, that the general rate of interest 
on securities will tend to decline, and 
that the new Government securities will 
look still cheaper in comparison with 
other securities than they have done 
hitherto.” In reference to this, I feel 
that Sir George Paish is taking a good 
deal for granted in his cheerful predic- 
tion. There are perplexing cross-cur- 
rents at work in the world’s financial 
markets, and the truly sagacious ob- 
server will not be in haste, therefore, to 
formulate definite opinions as to prices 


‘and interest rates six months, or twelve 


months, or two years from now. There’s 
a fearful mass of securities on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the value of 
money is much more likely to advance 





than to decline in the next few years, 
irrespective of the date of the end of the 
war. 


od 


Finance in St. Louis. 

The local market for securities was 
quiet in the past week. There were no 
large transactions in any important quar- 
ter. Prices were firm in nearly all in- 
stances. Some Bank of Commerce stock 
was transferred at ‘108, a figure denoting 
a further improvement of about a point. 
Ten Third National brough 232.50. This 
price shows a depreciation of $2 when 
contrasted with the minimum in I915— 
234.50. It seem peculiar that the stock 
should not be ten or twelve points above 
its present level, considering that the 
dividend rate is 12 per cent and the 
institution in excellent condition. The 
ruling quotation for Bank of Commerce 
indicates a rise of almost 15, the low 
notch last year having been 93.50. Of 
course, in this instance the lowness of 
the value is a factor strongly conducive 
to purchases. Stocks selling at or 
around par are, as a rule, much more 
popular than those quoted above 150. 

Laclede Gas Light first mortgage 5s 
still are obtainable at 101.25. One sale 
was made at this price, the other day. 
The high mark in 1915 was 102. The 
little decline may be considered to have 
been in sympathy with a similar ten- 
dency in the general bond market, East 
and West. The 4 per cent bonds of the 
United Railways Co. remain steady at 
their enhanced 60.50; there 
were only a few sales lately. One thou- 
sand dollars Lindell Railway 4’%s were 
taken at 98.25. These bonds are very 
seldom traded in. 


level of 


imply no 
It is evi- 


Otherwise, conditions 
changes of real consequence. 
dent that owners of good securities are 
in a confident mood and not much dis- 
posed to reduce their selling prices. 

Local bank clearings continue to shat- 
ter high records. The weekly ratios of 
gains range from 20 to 35 per cent. 
Manifestly, the merchants and manu fac- 
turers of St. Louis are doing a big busi- 
ness, and the wage-earning classes are 
in a more satisfactory state than they 
have been for several years. 

Rates for money are firm at the banks 
and trust companies. For time loans, 
charges range from 4 to 5 per cent. 

Latest Quotations. 


?, 


Ad 
Bid. Asked. 
Natl. Bank of Commerce 106 108 
United Railways pfd 15% 16 
do 4s She ae 60% 

St. L. & Sub. Ist 5s 100 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100) -....-.- 91% 
K€. TW. Belk. Gé:..... : 89% 
St. L. Cotton Compress.... 3 a 
Union Sand and Material 75 76 
International Shoe com 97 99 
Granite-Bimetallic . : 60 62% 
Hamilton-Brown Zs 110% ore 
National Candy com. 5% 5% 

oe 


‘ 
Answers to Inquiries. 

Business MAN, Palmyra, Mo.—The 
stock of the Peoria & Eastern Railway 
Co. is merely a speculation. Not wholly 
improbable that it may be taken in hand, 
some day, by a clique of jugglers and 
advanced ten or twenty points to the 
accompaniment of enticing tales regard~- 
ing a dividend before long. The present 
price is 12; the low point last year was 
4. If you wish to buy, you must be pre- 
pared to get “stuck” for a year or two. 
Should they permit you to liquidate at 
a profit, you will be mighty lucky. The 
4 per cent income bonds would seem a 
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BASEBALL ROBISON FIELD 


July 7, 8, 9, 10 
Cardinals vs. Philadelphia 


July 11, 12, 13, 14 
Cardinals vs. Brooklyn 


Reserved Seats and Box Tickets on Sale at Mackey’s & Spiro’s, 519 
Olive Street, and at Robison Field. a eee 


Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Game Starts 
at 3:30 O’clock 




















Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 











Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 














income. 


310 N. 8th St. 





Start an Investment Savings 
Account July First 


It is just as simple a matter to have an investment savings account 
as it is to have an account in a bank. 


The Partial Payment Method makes 
amounts in sound investment securities that will yield an attractive 


Send for Our Booklet. 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


it possible to invest small 


St. Louis, Mo. 











decidedly better speculation than the 
stock. Quoted at 38. 

G. A. P. Kokomo, Ind.—There’s con- 
siderable “bull” talk concerning Interna- 
tional Paper preferred; largely based on 
expectations of a higher dividend rate. 
The current price of 57 denotes a net 
yield of merely 3.48, the dividend rate 
being 2 per cent. It shows a rise of $15 
since February 1. Obviously, the stock 
is a speculation, and not a very tempting 
one at that. In 1898, it sold at as high 
a figure as 9734. 

SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—(1) Central 
Leather common is not an investment, 
despite the dividend, which is likely to 
be maintained at the present rate for 
quite a while. Earnings are subject to 
startling fluctuations. (2) American Car 
& Foundry common is not cheap at 
the ruling price of 54, the dividend rate 
being 2 per cent, and the last statement 
of the company rather disappointing. 
The preferred, quoted at 117, is a much 
better purchase, 

InvesTeER, St. Cloud, Minn.—Califor- 
nia Petroleum preferred pays 4 per cent; 
the rate is not a sure thing, the margin 
of safety being pretty slim, considering 
the highly uncertain character of that 
kind of business. Cannot recommend 
purchases, unless you can afford to run 
a risk beyond the ordinary sort. 


New Books Received 


PoEMS OF THE IRISH REVOLUTIONARY BRoTH- 
ERHOOD by Thomas MacDonagh, P. H. Pearse, 
Joseph Mary Plunkett and Sir Roger Case- 
ment. Boston: Small-Maynard Co.; 50c net. 


A collection of the principal poems, mostly 
of a patriotic nature, a leaders, executed or 
at present on trial, of the recent Irish insur- 
rection, edited by Padraic Colum and Edward 
J. O’Brien with a biographical and _ historical 
introduction by the former. 


AMERICANISM—Wuat It Is by David Jayne 
Hill. New York: D. Appleton & Co.; $1.25. 


_An exposition of what is original and dis- 
tinctive in American political conceptions and 
most characteristic of the American spirit, 
with the premise that individualism is not 
egoism, but on the contrary is the only solid 
foundation for our duty to respect each other’s 


rights. Dr. Hill was formerly United States 
Ambassador to Germany. 

THe Memorrs oF A Puysician by Vikenty 
Veressayev. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
$1.50. 


The practical side of medicine, being the 
impressions of a young doctor. Translated 
from the Russian and edited by Henry Pleas- 
ants, Jr., Interesting in comparison 
with the literary exercises of physicians in 


English. 
ee 

“When I don’t want a man’s atten- 
tions and he asks me where I live, I 
say in the suburbs.” “Ha, ha! Excel- 
lent; but where do you really live, 
Miss Brown?” “In the suburbs, Mr. 
Short.”—Atlanta Journal. 


ee Oe 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


























Budweiser 


NATURE'S 
NOBLEST BEVERAGE 
We American soils bring forth 
better Barley-Malt— 
WHEN old Bohemia grows better 
Saazer Hops— 
WHEN Nature's springs bubble 
forth purer waters— 
WHEN brew-science has been de. 
veloped to a higher art— 
THEN, and not till then, will it 
be possible to brew a better beer 
than Budweiser—the home 
drink of Americans. 


Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited to inspect our plant- 
covers 142, acres. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS- U.S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 






































If you want to know 


Where to go 
When to go ~— Summer 


How to go 
Consult REEDY’S MIRROR’S 


FREE 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU 








Literature covering Hotels, Railroad and 
Steamboat Routes and Health and Pleasure 
Resorts anywhere furnished on application. 








Address or Phone 


Travel and Resort Bureau 
REEDY’S MIRROR, ST. LOUIS 








SHENANDOAH 


HAMILTON Grand and Shenandoah. 
SUMMER SEASON OF PICTURES 
Wednesday, July 5, Nance O’Neil in 


DELMAR & ML PAR 








Now Playing: 


“JUMPING JUPITER” Eves., 7 & 9; Mats., Wed., Sat., & 


Watch for Next Week’s Special Sun., 2:30. ALL SEATS TEN CENTS 
Announcement 





Monday, July 10, ‘*Those Who Toil’’ 
~ ost of all Mttaay Gbenetinn | Tharedar te. 
éé : ° 
When Johnny Comes “The Crucial Test”’ 
Marchin Home” Saturday, July 8, Viola Dana in 
1s “The Innocence of Ruth’’ 








renrte taettccvos FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“The Big Place on the Hill” 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE 


DAILY MATINEES. Dancing on the Roof Garden Every Evening and Sun- 
day afternoon. Three Daily Concerts by Prof. Lemke’s Marine Band. 


MAMMOTH OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


“The Cottage’’—Popular Priced Restaurant. Giant Captive Balloon, Moun- 
tain Ride, Racer Dips, Miniature Railway, Aerial Swing and many others. 
Fun and amusement for young and old. Come out this afternoon or even- 
ing and join the happy crowds. Free gate until 6 o’clock, 

Reserved seats for vaudeville theater on sale at Grand-Leader. 














DELMAR GARDEN NOW OPEN 


VAUDEVILLE CABARET 
FREE ORCHESTRA, CONCERTS 
8 REELS FEATURE PICTURES 


CHANGE OF PICTURES DAILY 
Special Orchestra in Dance Pavillion 


NEW PIKE FEATURES 


Afternoon Concert. Garden Admission Free to 6 P. M.—Admission 
After 6 P. M., 10c. 











Ferguson - McKinney 
Manufacturing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


CONVERTERS 
COMMISSION 


SS TTY 


NEW YORK 
358 Broadway 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
180 W. Adams St. 1201 Washington Ave. 
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